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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— > -- 

GREAT opportunity has been missed by the Duma. 

On Thursday the question of terrorism was reintroduced, 
once more with no satisfactory result. As we have said 
many times, it is most desirable, if not absolutely essential, 
that all parties should unite in recording their abhorrence 
of terrorism in every form. So far the Duma has 
failed to mark an epoch by registering such an opinion, 
chiefly because party jealousy has been more powerful 
than rectitude of sentiment. The Right are willing to 
condemn Anarchists, and the Left to condemn Government 
abuses, but no party will condemn terrorism in general. The 
chaotic debate of Thursday was a supreme example of these 
unfortunate tactics. According to the Times correspondent, 
six Motions were before the House, and the Constitutional 
Democrats refused to accept any Motion except their own. 
In the end the Socialists and the Toil Group carried a Resolu- 
tion simply condemning the Government. The enemies of 
the Duma have had a new weapon put in their hands, and 
naturally rumours of dissolution have again become current. 


The recent “settlement” of the dispute between the people 
of San Francisco and the Japanese residents seems to 
have settled very little. At the end of last week there was a 
riot in which a Japanese restaurant was attacked. According 
to the New York correspondent of the Z%mes, two members 
of the Labour Union committed the unforgivable offence of 
dining at this alien house. They were observed, and some of 
their fellow-members demanded that they sbould leave the 
restaurant or give up their Union cards. They refused. A 
mob then gathered and the attack began. The Japanese have 
since retaliated by an assault on two Americans. A curious 
indication of the deplorable irresponsibility of San Francisco 
is that it was not thought worth while to mention the riot in 
the ordinary news telegraphed to New York. The Times 
correspondent says that the first information came in the form 
of a protest from Tokio. No arrests are reported from San 
Francisco, although, according to the Times correspondent, 
attacks on Japanese property occur daily. Racial animosity is 
at the root of the whole matter. And owing to the domina- 
tion of the Union of Labour there are about forty thousand 
persons out of employment, whose idle hands find plenty of 
opportunities for mischief. The Japanese public are said to 
be indignant, but their inclination is evidently to distinguish 
between the known right feelings of Mr. Roosevelt and the 
carelessness of Treaty obligations in San Francisco. The old 
difficulty of the helplessness of Washington in dealing with 
State rights is a very real one. A Japanese news agency, 
which is thought to be inspired by the Foreign Office, says 
of the worst of the recent riots: “Even the most conserva- 
tive and hopeful fear that a repetition of the occurrence 





would have serious results on the relations of the two 
countries.” 


The Times of Monday publishes some details of the recent 
rioting at Rawal Pindi. Immediately after three Indian 
pleaders had been cited to appear before the District Magis- 
trate on May Ist to explain seditious speeches they had made 
at a meeting on April 2lst, two other pleaders called a second 
meeting. The notice from the Magistrate was flourished 
before the audience, who were invited to attend the hearing 
at the Court on the next day, May Ist. During the night 
the ringleaders of agitation worked up native feeling, but in 
the meantime the authorities had decided to postpone the 
hearing. Over two thousand natives nevertheless collected 
outside the Court and hooted every European. The crowd 
then proceeded to destroy European property, as has already 
been reported. One strange fact is that the American 
Mission suffered worse than other Europeans. The Mission 
brings money into the Punjab and takes nothing out. It 
seems, then, that the rioting was to some extent anti-Christian. 
Some poor Indian Christians were ill-treated. But it would 
be idle to analyse all the motives in the senseless acts, which 
included the wrecking of a high school lately given by a rich 
native. 


Letters published by the Lahore Civil and Military Gazette 
say that Lala Lajpat Rai, who has been deported, was the 
head of an incredibly deep-rooted and complex scheme of revo- 
lution. These letters, it ought to be said, were written by 
Mohammedans. Reuter’s correspondent at Simla says that 
the position throughout India has materially improved, but 
the extremist newspapers everywhere still preach resistance to 
British rule. We must note Mr. Morley’s answer to a 
question in the House of Commons on Wednesday. Asked 
if, “in view of the fact that the arrest and deportation of 
Lala Lajpat Rai without trial had fired the indignation of his 
Majesty’s subjects in India, he would bring him to trial or 
release him,” Mr. Morley said that the arrest had been 
“viewed with lively disapproval by some sections of his 
Majesty’s subjects and with lively approval by other 
sections.” Trial or release, Mr. Morley added, would “ by 
no means help to restore law and order.” We are glad 
that Mr. Morley shows no sign of wavering from a policy 
which is made absolutely necessary by the circumstances. 


The King and Queen of Norway arrived in Paris on Monday 
for a visit, and have been received with evident delight. There 
have been the usual receptions at the Palais de l’Elysée by the 
President of the Republic, and by the Municipal Council at the 
Hétel de Ville. At the Opera the programme, as we read 
in the Times, was arranged “so as to spare if possible any 
uninteresting moment to their Majesties.” The French 
Press does not attach a great deal of political meaning 
to the visit, concerning itself, if we may judge from extracts 
sent by the Times correspondent, rather with amiable wonder 
that a King should travel in a tramcar and buy things in 
shops like other people. The Times correspondent himself, 
however, while admitting that a “diplomatic entente drawn up 
in due form” is not intended, remarks :—“If I am not very 
much mistaken, ties will be established during the next few 
days between France and Norway, or rather between the 
French and Norwegian peoples, which are likely to be as 
sound and lasting, and perhaps more so, than those uniting 
Austria, Germany, and Italy in the Triple Alliance.” Of 
course, we welcome heartily every rapprochement which 
reduces the area of possible international misunderstandings. 
But we hope that no newspapers or politicians will think it 
necessary to describe this highly natural and spontaneous 
exchange of good feeling between France and Norway in such 
terms as to make Germany mistakenly regard it as an attempt 
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to set a ring-fence round her, or to thwart her legitimate 
commercial enterprise in Norway. 


The vexed question of the Brunswick Regency has been 
temporarily resettled by the unanimous election of Duke 
John Albrecht of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. Seven months ago, 
on the death of the late Regent, Prince Albrecht of Prussia, 
the claims of the Duke of Cumberland, the legitimate heir to 
the duchy of Brunswick, again assumed urgency. But as he 
vefused to surrender his claim to the former kingdom of 
Hanover, all attempts at a compromise failed. The new 
Regent, who is in his fiftieth year, is the third son of the late 
Grand Duke of Mecklenburg, and from 1897 to 1901 held the 
Regency of that duchy during the minority of his nephew, 
the present reigning Grand Duke. He is an active supporter 
of German colonial expansion, and has been president of the 
Colonial Society since 1895. There was undoubtedly a strong 
feeling in Brunswick in favour of the Duke of Cumberland, 
but the fact that the new Regent was unanimously elected by 
the Diet makes it clear that the conditions he imposed were 
regarded as impracticable. 


The Times Berlin correspondent contributes to Monday's 
issue an extremely interesting sketch of Baron von Roggen- 
bach, formerly Foreign Minister of Baden, who died on 
Saturday last at the age of eighty-two. Roggenbach, a Roman 
Catholic, but, like Prince Hohenlohe, an opponent of Ultra- 
montanism, early forfeited the confidence of Bismarck by his 
inability to acquiesce in all the moves of the Prussianising 
game. He was a sincere German Imperialist, but as a South 
German Liberal and an intimate friend of the Crown Prince 
(afterwards the Emperor Frederick) he excited the unrelenting 
antagonism of the Chancellor. Though he had withdrawn 
from public life as far back as 1874, the possibility of his 
return to power in the reign of the Emperor Frederick stirred 
Bismarck to fresh animosity, culminating in the effort to 
implicate Roggenbach in the publication of the Emperor's 
posthumous diary by Professor Geffcken. The specific charge 
entirely failed, but Bismarck was successful in barring the 
door to any further official recognition of an able and patriotic 
statesman. 





The strike of miners on the Rand has been weakening from 
day to day. Unless the engine-drivers join the strike, it cannot 
continue much longer, although the miners have unanimously 
resolved to go on with it. Everything depends upon the 
ballot of the engine-drivers, on whom pressure of various 
kinds is being brought to bear. The Johannesburg corre- 
spondent of the Daily Chronicle was told by Mr. Smuts, who 
acted as Premier during General Botha’s absence, that the 
troops which are now garrisoning the Rand were sent largely 
because an outbreak among the Chinese seemed possible. The 
Government had issued instructions that the troops were to 
be held in reserve against a great emergency. Their presence 
has had a very quieting effect. General Botha, who has 
returned to the Transvaal and has been most cordially 
welcomed, announces that he warmly approves the action 
taken by the Government in his absence. 


In the House of Commons on Monday the Prime Minister 
was asked if he proposed to proceed with the Irish Council 
Bill, and he requested that all questions as to the dates of 
Government business should be postponed for a week. He 
would then announce the intentions of the Government with 
regard to all their Bills. Mr. Long pressed for an exception 
to be made in the case of the Irish Council Bill. “It is an 
invidious thing to pick and choose,” said the Prime Minister. 
The rumours as to the approaching resignation of Sir Antony 
MacDonnell have been denied by the Government; but there 
are signs that the Nationalist Party may be inclined to cover 
their recent tactical discomfiture by trying to make him a 
scapegoat. 





On Monday Mr. Lewis Harcourt asked leave to introduce the 
Government Bill amending the law relating to small holdings 
and allotments in England. The main object of the Bill—to 
stem the townward stream of humanity—was one on which 
there could be no serious dissent, and while the framers of the 
Bill had not been able to follow absolutely the methods 
recommended by Lord Onslow’s Commission, they had derived 
great assistance from the Report. After premising that the 
Government desired to create a class, not of small owners, but 
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| of occupying cultivating tenants, and denying that any system 
i dual ownership was involved, Mr. Harcourt proceeded to 
explain the provisions of the measure. It was proposed to 
empower County Councils to acquire land by purchase or 
on lease either by agreement or compulsion, the purchase 
or hiring price to be fixed by an 
| by the Board of Agriculture, who 
| to make no addition to the price on the ground that it 
| had been taken compulsorily. In case any Council declines 
| to take action, Commissioners under the Board of Agriculture 
| if satisfied that small holdings ought to be provided, will be 
empowered to take action and charge expenses acainst 
the non-acting County Council. Small holdings were defineg 
as exceeding five but not exceeding fifty acres, or, if exceedine 
fifty acres, of not more than £50 annual value. The Board of 
Agriculture—whose approval was necessary before the County 
Councils could acquire the land—would be empowered to pay 
the preliminary costs of any scheme; but there was nothing 
in the nature of a charity-rent or a contribution to rent out 
of local rates, and the County Councils would be enabled to 
raise money on loan, the term of repayment being extended 
to eighty years. 





arbitrator appointed 
would be instructed 





In regard to allotments, the definition of which was extended 
from one to five acres, the Parish Council (subject to the 
consent of the County Council) was invested with compulsory 
powers to purchase or hire lands for this purpose. The 
Treasury would contribute to the small holdings fund of the 
Board of Agriculture in the first year the sum of £100,000, 
and the Board of Agriculture and the County Councils would 
be enabled to promote the formation of Co-operative societies 
and credit banks for the furtherance of small holdings, 
Mr. Harcourt explained that the Bill had diverged from the 
Onslow Commission’s Report in three main particulars,—in 
giving local authorities compulsory powers, in declining to 
facilitate the absolute sale of small holdings to occupiers, 
and in making no provision for loans to landlords for their 
creation. In conclusion, he expected opposition, but hoped 
they would hear as little as possible of confiscation. Com. 
pulsion had been authorised time out of mind by Parliament 
for public purposes, but in the present case he did not believe 
it would often have to be enforced. The Bill was welcomed 
by Ministerialists and Labour Members, but Mr. Walter 
Long contended that it would lay an impossible burden upon 
the local authorities, and objected to the use of compulsion 
except for the purpose of creating small owners. The paucity 
of small holdings was not due to the reluctance of landlords 
to create them, or the inability of those who wanted them to 
get land, but to the heavy cost of equipping such holdings 
when suitable land and tenants had been found. Mr. Jesse 
Collings also expressed disappointment with the Bill as dis- 
countenancing tenant-proprietorship ; in his opinion, fixity of 
tenure could only be secured by ownership. 


The full text of the Bill, which was issued on Wednesday, 
reveals the extensive powers which are assigned to the Com- 
missioners. They will hold inquiries into the demand for small 
holdings in any district, being guided by representations made 
to them by local people, and if satisfied that provision should 
be made, will call upon the local authorities to submit draft 
schemes. If this is not done within six months, they will have 
power to submit a scheme of their own to the Board of Agri- 
culture, which will order a further inquiry, and after this 
decide on the proposed scheme. The friendly reception of the 
Bill in the House was largely due to the personal popularity 
and Parliamentary tact of Mr. Harcourt. His speech was 
admirable alike in its lucidity of exposition and its con- 
ciliatory tone. It cannot, however, be said that the measure 
is likely to satisfy the expectations of those Liberals who 
have so confidently pointed to the land question as the great 
issue for trying conclusions with the Lords. The main 
principle involved is one on which both parties are agreed; 
but in empowering the Small Holdings Commissioners to over- 
ride popularly elected bodies the Government cannot claim to 
have shown much regard for democratic ideals. The policy of 
“filling up the cup” is certainly not going to be advanced 
by such measures as these. 

In the Lords on Thursday Lord Lansdowne, Lord Onslow, 
and other Opposition Peers subjected the Memorandum of 








evidence as to allotments and small holdings’ on which the 
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Premier relied in his Holborn speech to detailed and damaging 


criticism. Lord Carrington, in a speech which will not add to 
his reputation as a serious politician, after declaring that there 
was not a single person on the Ministerial side who could find 
fault with a single word in Lord Lansdowne speech, and that 
Lord Lansdowne had made out a very good case from his 
point of view, ingenuously admitted that the Memorandum 
was only intended to give one side of the case. We may note 
that Lord Lansdowne made it clear that the Small Holdings 
Bill would be considered in an amicable spirit by the Opposi- 
tion, and that his guarded but friendly assurances were 
cordially acknowledged by Lord Carrington and Lord Ripon. 


Ir the Commons the whole of Tuesday was devoted to the 
discussion of the Territorial Forces Bill. Sir Charles Dilke 
moved an amendment to Clause I. (which establishes the 
County Associations) to retain the old names of the 
Auxiliary Forces, but this was rejected by 212 votes to 
94, Mr. Haldane, while refusing to give way on the 
point of nomenclature, approved of the suggestion that the 
new Territorial Force should have a special civil represen- 
tative at the War Office. For the present, however, he 
proposed to look after the organisation himself. The Secretary 
for War also declined to accept Mr. F. E. Smith’s amendment 
providing for the retention of the Militia in its present form, 
on the ground that it was “a decadent force, plundered at one 
end by the Regulars, and pillaged at the other by the Volun- 
teers.” It would be far better to have third battalions, as he 
proposed, to make good the waste of war. 

These arguments were vigorously assailed by Mr. Balfour, 
who contended that the Bill sought to replace a 
cheap and valuable instrument by a hybrid and amorphous 
organisation. The new third battalions would only do 
imperfectly in war what was done adequately by the Militia. 
The treatment of the Militia was the central and crucial part 
of the Bill, and it inspired him with great anxiety and mis- 
giving. Mr. Smith’s amendment having been negatived by 
960 votes against 80, and that of Lord Valentia, excluding the 
Yeomanry from the control of the County Associations, by 296 
yotes to 89, Clause I. was agreed to without a division by the 
operation of the “ guillotine.” Clause II. was also carried, 
including an amendment, proposed by Mr. Haldane, pro- 
hibiting County Associations from giving any financial 
assistance to elementary-school Cadet corps in respect of boys 
under sixteen. On the bearing of this amendment, prompted 
by the representations of certain Liberal and Labour Members, 
we comment at length in another column. 

Wednesday's sitting in the Commons was occupied by the 
Report stage of the Financial Resolution and the discussion 
in Committee of Clauses III. and IV. Mr. Buchanan 
admitted that £625,000 had been added to the original 
estimate of £2,012,000 as the cost of the Territorial Army, 
but explained that of this extra sum £425,000 was the result of 
concessions made by the Secretary of State during the dis- 
cussion in Committee. He contended, however, that the 
general estimate laid before the House was an ample estimate, 

and declared that there would be full Parliamentary control 
over expenditure by the Associations. To this view Sir 
Charles Dilke demurred, and pressed for a distinct statement 
from Mr. Haldane, so as to secure not a mere audit but 
control over the appropriation. There was admittedly too 
much looseness in military finance, and to obviate such 
faults the House should insist on the financial regulations 
being distinctly Treasury regulations rather than being drafted 
or inspired by the Army Council. Sir Charles Dilke’s criti- 
cisms were endorsed by Mr. Victor Cavendish, Mr. McCrae, the 
Liberal Member for East Edinburgh, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
and Sir Howard Vincent, while Mr. Haldane and Mr. Hobhouse 
defended the adequacy and explicitness of the estimates. 
The Resolution having been agreed to by 212 votes to 82, 
Clause III. was guillotined after a partial discussion, and 
Clause IV. put to the vote without debate, some ten amend- 
ments being thus excluded from consideration. 

The Federal Conference on Education was formally opened 
by Lord Crewe at the Caxton Hall on Friday week. Lord 
Crewe, after paying a well-deserved tribute to the League of 
Empire for ita services in organising the Conference, which, 





he added, was being held under official sanction and encourage- 
ment, dwelt on the value of a full and frank interchange of 
ideas which such a Conference rendered possible, and expressed 
the hope that it would only be the first of a series to be held 
in London or other centres of the Empire. Other speakers 
at the opening meeting were Lord Tennyson, president of the 
Empire League; the Governor of the Falkland Islands, as a 
representative of the Crown Colonies; Mr. Bent, Prime 
Minister of Victoria, who claimed that they were in advance 
of Germany in education; Dr. Parmalee, of Quebec ; and the 
Vice-Chancellors of Oxford and Glasgow Universities. 





At Saturday's meeting the subjects of the mutual recogni- 
tion of teachers’ certificates and the interchange of teachers 
and inspectors were discussed, and valuable addresses were 
delivered by delegates from Toronto and New Zealand, Mr. 
S. H. Butcher, M.P., and Professor Sadler, who out- 
lined a scheme for the interchange of a hundred and 
fifty teachers between the United Kingdom and the Bmpire, 
and advocated as an essential part of the scheme the 
establishment of a central and representative Bureau of 
Education for the Empire, which should ultimately form part 
of the Secretariat of the Imperial Conference. With this and 
other questions suggested by the Conference we deal else- 
where. We entirely agree with Mr. Butcher when he said 
that we should have, as far as possible, open thoroughfares 
between all the classrooms and halls of the Empire. Dr. 
Starkie, on the other hand, pointed out that it did not at all 
follow that when a teacher bad experienced the pleasures of 
a foreign country and the allurements of a higher salary, he 
would be prepared to return to his native country. The 
standardisation of certificates not only postulates the standardi- 
sution of merit, but of salaries as well, 


The discussion on Universities and the Empire at Thurs- 
day's meeting, opened by Dr. Headlam, was maintained on a 
high level throughout. In an extremely suggestive speech 
Mr. Balfour condemned the excessive deference paid to 
examinations, and described the modern plan, under which 
the highest work of the Universities seemed to consist “in a 
perennial contest between the examiner on the one side and 
the ‘coach’ on the other over the passive body of the 
examinee,” as a falling away from all that was highest in 
the idea of study and investigation. On the other hand, 
he welcomed the growing recognition of the post-graduate 
course as a healthy sign of emancipation from this intel- 
lectual servitude. In conclusion, Mr. Balfour expressed the 
hope that the Conference would result in such a develop- 
ment of this system, and such a mutual arrangement between 
the Universities in all parts of the Empire, as would not only 
stimulate post-graduate research, but enable and encourage 
the carrying on of that research by members travelling from 
one part of the Empire to another. At the close of an 
interesting discussion a resolution was unanimously carried 
recommending the forming of «a Committee representing 
Universities “to investigate the question whether it is 
possible to facilitate the exchange of information as to 
their courses and standards between the Universities of 
the Empire, and to take action accordingly.” 

Some important military appointments are announced to take 
place as the vacancies occur. Sir Neville Lyttelton, Chief of 
the General Staff, will succeed Lord Grenfell in Ireland. The 
new Chief of the General Staff will be Sir W. G. Nicholson, 
now Quartermaster-General. General Douglas, Adjutant- 
General, is to have his present appointment extended one 
year. Sir L. J. Oliphant will succeed Sir Leslie Rundle in 
the Northern Command, and Sir A. H. Paget will succeed 
Lord Methuen in the Eastern Command. Lord Methuen will 
take the place of Sir H. J. T. Hildyard in South Africa. This 
last appointment will, we are sure, be popular in South Africa. 
Lord Methuen, we believe, has formed friendships with several 
of our late enemies in the field, and, with the co-operation of 
General Botha and others, will no doubt help further to 
allay the race-bitterness which is already so happily and 
speedily disappearing. 





Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 4} per cent. Apr. 25th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 84}—on Friday week 84}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


EUROPEAN POLICY IN THE FAR EAST. 


d ee new Agreement between France and Japan, and 

the Agreement which is coming between Japan and 
Russia, undoubtedly tend to secure immediate peace in the 
Far East. When the arrangements are concluded, Great 
Britain, France, Russia, and Japan will for certain pur- 
poses be allied. One of those purposes is to guarantee each 
other’s possessions in Asia, and another is to guarantee the 
integrity of China, thus preventing, so far as the Treaties 
extend, any war of territorial ambition. That is excellent 
as indicating the ideal to be sought, but it does not go 
quite so far as many of our countrymen seem to imagine. 
To make a peace which can be trusted for a long period 
the arrangements need expansion. The Treaties do not 
cover either Germany or America, and both Germany 
and America have serious interests in the Far East which 
may in certain quite possible contingencies endanger the 
continuance of peace. The adhesion of both these Powers 
is, in fact, necessary to the permanence of the plan 
which Great Britain, France, and Japan all desire to see 
realised, and it is by no means certain that this adhesion 
can be readily obtained. 


The Government of Germany, to begin with, will 
extremely dislike being left out in the cold. Apart 
from their suspicion that Great Britain wants to leave 
Germany isolated everywhere in the world—a suspicion 
which is entirely baseless—the ruling idea of that 
Government is that they are now entitled to a prominent 
place, if not indeed to the first place, in that Committee 
of seven—Great Britain, America, Germany, France, 
Austria, Russia, and Japan—which now holds the 
general control of the world in its hands. Germany 
is certain sooner or later to make this idea manifest 
in some peremptory way. She did so in Morocco, and 
the Far East is much more important than Morocco. 
The Japanese notion that Germany should be excluded 
because she possesses no territory in the Far East is 
not strictly sound, for she owns the long lease of Kiao- 
chow; and, if it were sound, would be irrelevant, every 
Great Power being interested, if only for reasons of 
trade, in the attitude and condition of every other. China 
interests the traders of Berlin as much as those of London. 
Germany ought therefore to be asked to join the combina- 
tion, and it is by no means certain that Germany will agree. 
The astute persons who are now guiding her Weltpolitik 
may think it more expedient for her to remain free in a posi- 
tion which tempts her to ask China for special commercial 
privileges, and which might enable her in conceivable con- 
tingencies to represent herself at Peking as the one Power 
free to protect China from the effect of the commercial 
greed of which other Powers are nearly certain to be 
suspected. The Chinese, as we all know, are beginning 
exceedingly to resent and distrust European commercial 
pressure, and Germany has learnt at Constantinople that to 
pose as the one disinterested adviser is often a very paying 
attitude. Germany may hold aloof from any pledges, and 
when Germany holds aloof from any great arrangement the 
arrangement can hardly be accepted as a final settlement. 
The difficulty of including the United States will be even 
greater. Washington dislikes all alliances. The Americans 
have vast separate interests in the Pacific, where when the 
Panama Canal is cut they may become—will become—the 
predominant Power ; and they have besides an obstacle in 
their Constitution which has hitherto proved insuperable. 
They dislike the idea of Chinese and Japanese competition ; 
they will not grant to an Asiatic Power that condition 
of equality without which Japan will make no Treaty ; 
and they are still possessed with a popular contempt for 
the coloured races which makes the execution of equal 
Treaties between Asiatics and Europeans extremely 
difficult. The workers of the Pacific slope dread com- 
mercial competition; the Democratic Party is devoted 
to State Rights ; and the great Republic has not as yet the 
machinery necessary to overcome peacefully State resist- 
ance. She acknowledges that a Treaty is the supreme law, 
but supreme laws are occasionally very hard to enforce. 
‘he central Government may in the end overcome all 
these obstacles, but it will unquestionably hesitate 
to make them worse by new Treaties which will be at 
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least as much for the benefit of Euro 
world. 

Moreover, the great source of danger, the unrest which 
is evidently spreading in China, cannot be removed by an 
Treaty. The immense population of that Empire 7 
waking up to a new consciousness... The national pride 
has been irritated by the events of this generation, and 
the people have been penetrated with a sullen Suspicion 
not only as to the perfection of their own organisation, which 
clearly has failed as against the external world, but of all 
white men, whom they now regard as persons engaged jn 
great schemes for exploiting and plundering the sacred 
land. All reforming movements in China tend, therefore 
to become anti-foreign movements, and the Treaties, how. 
ever well constructed, may any day be found useless in the 
face of a popular explosion. One at least of the objects of 
the Treaties now in process of completion is to ring in 
China, so that Europe plus Japan may press its advice on 
her with irresistible weight; and the latent desire of every 
Chinaman is not to be pressed upon, but to make his 
country as independent as he sees the great States 
of Europe already are. This motive, in fact, is tho 
one which enables the reformers of China to appeal 
to the masses behind them for their support. The issue, 
moreover, of the war between Japan and Russia hag 
liberated the Chinese from many of their fears, and has 
exaggerated that conceit of themselves and their civilisation 
which for ages has made arrangements with them s0 
difficult and so unstable. Europe no doubt is stronger 
than China, and has nothing in the worst event to dread 
more dangerous than local massacres; but to make this 
proposition politically true, Europe must be united. While 
it is not true, Germany, Austria, and France cannot act 
with the necessary strength, and even America inay, till 
the Panama Canal is cut, hesitate to abandon an isolated 
line of policy. 

The deduction from all this, which to many of our 
readers may appear somewhat dreamy, is that to maintain 
a peaceful ascendency in the Far East, Europe must, as 
regards Far Eastern politics, be sufficiently united to act 
in emergency with rapidity and decision. That condition 
has as yet been scarcely secured, and though the adhesion 
of Japan, or, rather, her inclusion among European Powers, 
is an enormous assistance, the interests and the policy of 
Japan in China are not yet so clearly defined or so in- 
capable of change that Europe can afford, in dealing with 
the Far East, to throw away any of her self-contained 
strength. Germany should be courteously asked to enter 
the European ring, and an inquiry addressed to 
Washington asking whether it intends to await events or 
to join Europe and Japan in a scheme for securing to the 
Far East a long period of opportunity for peaceful and 
fruitful advance. This universal understanding perhaps 
goes rather further than the ordinary conception of a 
working alliance, but it would be a great mistake to think 
that a quadrilateral agreement introduces the millennium, 
though, as we have admitted, it is a distinct step towards 
the maintenance of peace in the Far East, and has already 
removed the principal objections to the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance. 





SOME ISSUES OF THE FEDERAL CONFERENCE. 


iy we were asked out of the speeches made at the 
opening last week of the Federal Conference on 
Education to choose one which should suggest most 
concisely the need and wisdom of holding such a Con- 
ference, it would be the excellent little address of 
Dr. Parmalee, Deputy Head of the Department of Public 
Instruction of Quebec. Speeches at ovening meetings 
deal as a rule, and of necessity, with generalities. But 
the educational representative of Quebec had a comment 
to make on the situation which was a little more definite 
than some of the others. Not long ago, he remarked, one 
of his colleagues on the Pacific Coast declared that in 
British Columbia they had practically no _ religious 
difficulty, because they had secular education and nothing 
else. For his part, he could contend that in the province 
of Quebec—which is a community partly Protestant and 
partly Roman Catholic—they had no religious difficulty 
because they had religious teaching in all their schools. 
Presumably, he observed, neither he nor his colleague was 
entirely right, and his explanation was that “ they had no 
difficulties because they were willing to give and take. In 
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his own experience he found that, as between the Roman 
Catholics and the Protestants in Quebec, there was rather 
a disposition to give than to take.” We may contrast that 
happy situation with our own successive failures to settle 
our own educational difficulties in regard to the single 

uestion of religion. 

We select Dr. Parmalee’s speech as a text, not because it 
was wiser or abler than the admirable speeches made by Lord 
Crewe, who opened the Conference, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Butcher, 
and by others, but because it affords a striking illustration 
of the fact, apt to be forgotten, that other communities 
besides our own have had their religious problems in educa- 
tion and have been able to settle them ; and because that 
single illustration suggests most clearly the possibilities of 

ood which we ourselves, besides our Federal] visitors, 
cught to be able to get from an Imperial Conference such 
as this, dealing with educational ideals and realities. We 
are some of us a little inclined, in contemplating the 
assemblage of such meetings, to allow the larger Imperial 
questions to oust from consideration other issues which 
possibly touch ourselves alone. That may seem a rather 
contradictory saying, in these days when we are urged 
above all things to “think Imperially,” but it is none the 
less true. We do not see the trees for the forest. We 
find ourselves involved in the discussion of enormous 
questions such as Imperial defence, and omit to ask our- 
selves whether, say, we, as the British nation, might not 
perhaps get a valuable hint from Canada in our own 

English educational difficulty. It would do us, on such 
occasions, no harm to think parochially for a time, though it 
might be that the lesson was taken from an oversea parish. 
In so doing the Imperial thinking would not suffer. To 
take this particular educational difficulty, for example, we 
might well be led, in trying to get something for our own 
private English benefit, into taking longer views about the 
Empire as a whole. How many of those who have engaged 
most zealously, even bitterly, in our English controversies 
over education, have really studied the problem as it had 
to be met, and as it was settled, by Canada? Ministers of 
Education, of course, have to do such things, but what of 
the great majority of political speakers and fighters on the 
subject? How many of them, on both sides, have taken 
the trouble to learn what other nations have done in 
similar, or nearly similar, situations, and how many of 

them who have not done so have the right to take part in 

the discussion at all? Most certainly if they do undertake 
such a study they will come to the discussion of the 

domestic problems of the United Kingdom with a 

wider and more tolerant outlook. But that is not 

all. In looking after the needs of their own community 
they will have learnt much of the larger community 
to which it belongs. They will have learnt how peoples 
younger than our own, faced with difficulties which 
to us are old, found new answers to them. They will 
observe the way’ in which the young Colonial mind, 
unhampered by the traditional knowledge that this or 
that question has always been a matter of sore political 
dispute, cuts straight through the core of things, looks 
over the hedge instead of at it. As Professor Sadler 
remarked in his interesting tribute to two Colonial 
colleagues of his University, there is a “directness of mind 
which many home-keeping birds do not possess” in the 
best type of educated citizens of the daughter-States. In 
learning to appreciate that “directness of mind” they 
may easily come, through a study of Colonial questions, to 
something like a real knowledge of Imperial politics. 
Directness of mind leads to practical results, and we 
shall all hope for, and expect, practical results from the 
work of the Federal Conference. Shall we, however, be 
accused of lacking “ directness of mind” if we suggest that 
some of the proposals discussed at the opening meetings 
of the Conference appear to us to have met with a little 
less than the amount of objection and criticism which they 
deserve? Perhaps the appointment of a Committee to 
report on the proposals blocked anticipatory discussion ; 
certainly the proposals do not seem to have been fully 
argued. We reter to the standardisation of teachers’ 
certificates, the mutual recognition of University degrees, 
and the migration or interchange of teachers in 
schools and Universities. As to the standardising of 


degrees and certificates, for instance, Mr. Grundy, 
of the Masterton ‘Technical College, New Zealand, 


argued that the great stumbling-block in the way of 








recognising certificates was that certificates were of 
unequal value in the various parts of the Empire, that 
the Colonies recognised the certificates of teachers from 
the home country, but that the home country did 
not recognise the certificates from the Colonies. Mr. 
P. A. Barnett, chief inspector of the training of teachers 
to the Board of Education, replied to Mr. Grundy that 
the Board did recognise certificates issued in British 
Colonies, but that each certificate was treated on its own 
merits. There, in two short sentences, is a problem of which 
no student of the conditions of schools and Universities 
is likely to minimise the difficulty. To take a case, for 
convenience’ sake, outside the British Empire, what mutual 
recognition is possible of degrees granted by West Point, 
Yale, or Harvard, and some of the least considerable of the 
smaller American Universities which are occasionally 
“Universities” only in name? Or to come closer home, 
what valuable standard can be set up for judging degrees 
granted by Oxford or Cambridge and Durham or Birming- 
ham? Even if you standardise the degree, you cannot 
standardise the man; it is hard to see how any man 
applying for a post of any value can expect to have his 
degrees or qualifications judged except “ upon their merits.” 
What, again, of the proposed interchange of teachers ? 
Doubtless it is well that those who teach should know, and 
knowledge is gained by travel and comparison of methods. 
But surely the interchange of teachers could be valuable 
only if the teacher might teach what he thought most 
necessary. ‘That could not be possible without a change 
in our school curricula of a most far-reaching kind ; would 
the confusion created by the change be worth it? Such 
difficulties as these are hardly hinted at in the Reports of the 
Conference, though Professor Sadler suggested one practical 
difficulty,—that of expense. Even that might not be so great, 
perhaps, as the less obvious problem of keeping this or that 
post perpetually open, or only temporarily filled. It may be 
bad, as one English speaker suggested, for teachers to get 
into a groove. But it is better for the machine to run 
easily in a groove than to be broken by jolts out of a 
groove. If experiments in interchange are to be tried, it 
would surely be better to begin with inspectorships than 
with teachers. But has not this been tried, in a modified 
way, by Commissions already ? 

We shall be told, perhaps, that we are trying to create 
difficulties, or meeting them half-way. That is not so; 
though even if it were, the difficulties would be no greater 
for being baldly stated. We regard the meetings of the 
Federal Conference on Education—a Conference hardly, if 
indeed at all, inferior in importance to the Imperial Con- 
ference itself—as fraught with possibilities of importance 
to the health and strength of the Empire which cannot be 
overstated. Let us, then, express in conclusion our hearty 
approval of the proposal for a permanent Secretariat 
working in connexion with the Conference. Only with the 
aid of such a Secretariat can the work of the Conference 
be made continuous, practical, and productive of perma- 
nent results. 





CADET CORPS AND THE LABOUR PARTY. 


T is unfortunate that the time spent on a question of 
names should have prevented any consideration of 

the Government’s amendment to Clause II. of the Terri- 
torial Forces Bill. The question how soon elementary 
training in the use of arms shall begin, and under what 
conditions it shall be supported by public money, is one 
which can only benefit by being threshed out. The 
objection which the Labour Party, or a great part of 
them, feel to all measures directed to make such training 
general, if not universal, can only be removed by discussion. 
That it is founded on an error does not admit of question, 
but it isa perfectly honest error. They are under the impres- 
sion that training ministers to “ militarism,”—to a passion 
for war for war’s sake, to readiness to rush into a quarrel in 
sheer delight at the prospect of using the skill that has 
been acquired. If we thought that either universal train- 
ing or universal service gave birth to these feelings, we 
should be as hostile to them as the Labour Party them- 
selves. So far are they, however, from having any 
such tendency that they are really the most effectual 
antidote to militarism. As is pointed out in that excellent 
little book published by the National Service League, 
“The Briton’s First Duty” (72 Victoria Street, S.W., 6d.), 
the danger of war for war's sake becoming popular is far 
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more serious where there is only a professional army than 
where every man is potentially a soldier. ‘‘ Where every 
man may be called upon to fight in time of war, there is an 
infinitely greater guarantee of peace than where a people 
can plunge into war light-heartedly, with the comfortable 
conviction on the part of the shouters that somebody else 
will have to be shot at. There is no surer way of 
guaranteeing peace—short of changing human nature— 
than to show men how serious a thing war is.” In the 
case of a citizen army a call to arms disarranges and blocks 
the entire machinery of civil life. Is it likely, when the 
men who have to serve are also the men who determine the 
national policy, that this call will be lightly uttered? In 
all wars the worse side of the shield—the “ Jingo,” the 
“ Mafficking ” side—is shown in the very men who have no 
intention or thought of going out themselves,—the men 
who stay at home and do the public-house part of the busi- 
ness. If they had to bear their share of the burden, instead 
of seeing it borne by some one else, they would look at war 
in a much more practical, and therefore in a much more 
serious, temper. Again, if some kind of military, service were 
universal, the Regular Army would be recruited, far more 
than it is at present, by men who have some real turn for a 
soldier's life. As it is, young men enlist in ignorance of 
their own minds, or because they are attracted by the pomp 
and glitter of parades and marches past. They do not find 
out till afterwards that their military enthusiasm begins 
and ends with the uniform and the band. A short period 
of training would enlighten them upon this point, with 
the result that we should have more capable soldiers and 
fewer civil careers spoiled. Even in Germany the temper 
which is often attributed to the nation may perhaps be 
more truly set down to the temper of the governing caste. 
These considerations are so obvious that we feel certain that 
the Labour Party can, and will, be brought to see their 
force, and it is for this reason that we should have liked to 
see Mr. Haldane’s amendment argued out. 


As Clause II. stood when the Bill was introduced, 
among the powers given to County Associations was that 
of “establishing and maintaining or fostering and 
encouraging Cadet battalions and corps and rifle 
clubs.” If Mr. Haldane’s hopes are to be realised, it is 
plain that military training can hardly begin too early. 
Whatever a boy has learnt before leaving school will 
be so much to the good when he becomes a Volunteer, 
and anything that helps to make the Volunteer Force 
thoroughly effective ought especially to commend itself to 
the Labour Party. For what is the true meaning of Mr. 
Haldane’s scheme? It is—not avowedly, but none the less 
really—a last effort to create the Army we want by a purely 
voluntary system. If it fails, as fail it easily may, there 
will be nothing left to us but some form of compulsion. 
But this is what the Labour Party are most anxious to 
avoid. Their hope is that the Army, whether Regular or 
Territorial, may be kept up to its proper strength by the 
addition of recruits who come forward under no kind of 
pressure, direct or indirect. If this wish is to be gratified, 
volunteers must be found who will willingly make the sacri- 
fices of time and other interests which training demands 
of them. Plainly the more the amount of these sacrifices 
can be reduced, the better will be the chance of the 
voluntary system proving a success. The establishment 
of Cadet corps ministers to this end in two ways. For one 
thing, it reduces the time which the volunteer will have to 
give to his training in the first instance. He will have 
got his knowledge of elementary drill before he begins 
as a volunteer. For another thing, it makes the early 
stages of volunteering less distasteful, because the 
elementary drill which is irksome to a man will have been 
mastered in boyhood. But the amendment which Mr. 
Haldane moved and carried after 10.50 p.m. on Tuesday 
was directed against the establishment of Cadet corps, so 
far as the employment of public money is concerned. The 
clause as altered still gives County Associations the power 
of establishing and assisting Cadet battalions and corps, 
but it now contains this qualification: “ provided that no 
financial assistance shall be given by an Association in 
respect of any person in a battalion or school in receipt of 
a Parliamentary grant until such person has attained the 
age of sixteen,’—in other words, until he has left school. 
All other schools may have Cadet corps. The prohibition 
does not touch Eton, or Westminster, or St. Paul’s. The 
boys who go to these schools may get over the dull 





rs 

rudiments of training as early as the authorities please but 
the boys in elementary schools are to have no such advan. 
tage. The Association of their county may be thorough] 

alive to the importance of Cadet corps, and willing to help 2 
establishing them to the utmost of their power. But the 

must not enter the sacred precincts of a public elementary 
school. So long as he is in attendance at such a school 
a boy is assumed to be ignorant that there is such a thins 
as strife or warfare in the world. After he is sixteen the 
terrible truth will be allowed to dawn on him, and then his 
County Association may make a grant towards enabling 
him to bear himself properly should he ever be called upon 
to defend his country. But while he is still at schoo} 
while he has opportunities of learning to shoot without 
shooting his comrades, while he has the time in which to 
turn these opportunities to account, he must be denied the 
financial help without which he can do none of these 
things. This is the latest contribution towards the success 
of a voluntary army. 

We say this without any great wish to blame the Govern- 
ment for introducing such an amendment. It was done, no 
doubt, to remove the objection which the Labour Members 
took to the original form of the clause. Mr. Haldane’s first 
object is to get his Bill carried, and carried with as little 
friction as possible, and in order to do this he must disarm 
opposition wherever he can, especially in his own party, 
The amendment does not impair the principle of the Bill; 
it only limits its application. Weare not anxious to see 
Cadet corps set up out of public money until their value 
is so generally recognised that no one thinks of opposing a 
grant made for that purpose any more than for any other 
part of education. The necessary change in Labour 
opinion can be brought about, we believe, by two methods, 
One is by argument,—by meeting the Labour Party on 
their own ground, and convincing them that Cadet corps 
make for, not against, the ideal at which they are aiming, 
The matter in dispute is so clear that it only needs to 
be laid before objectors with proper moderation and 
proper reiteration to remove the misunderstanding which 
now stands in the way. The other method is by doing 
out of private purses what for the present must not be 
done out of the public purse. If the landowners through- 
out the country would find the ground, and assist in find- 
ing the money, Cadet corps would soon offer the best of 
practical arguments in their favour,—the argument from 
success and from popularity. 





ADVICE TO POOR 
\ E congratulate Mr. Burns on the letter which he 
has addressed to the West Ham Union. It is a 
call to a high conception of the duties and responsibilities 
of local government, and its virtue consists particularly in 
these two facts: that it does not underrate the growing 
burden of local government, and that it offers practical 
advice to those who need it. It was not to be expected 
that the conviction of some of the West Ham Guardians 
could be treated by so zealous a head of a Department as 
Mr. Burns has shown himself to be as an isvlated incident 
which the friends of local government ought to try to 
forget or cover up from sight lest their opponents should 
use it as an argument against the extension or full main- 
tenance of local powers. Mr. Burns does the wise and 
strong thing,—exposes the fault to the uttermost, allows 
no one to blink its significance, and shows how such 
corruption is to be avoided in future. His letter is 
evidently a kind of encyclical addvessed not only to West 
Ham, but to local bodies all over the country. 

The Local Government Board, says the letter, “ have 
noted with deep regret the evidence of widespread corrup- 
tion and disregard of public duty which have been dis- 
closed during the proceedings which led to the conviction 
of certain former Guardians and officers of the West Ham 
Union.” The offence of the officers who paid money for 
their appointments is regarded as “ venial by comparison ” 
with that of the Guardians who took bribes for their 
personal profit. This is a very proper distinction, for the 
evidence in the trial showed that the money was 
practically extorted on the principle of ‘no money, 
no appointment.” Probably some of those who obtained 
their appointments improperly are still in office. ‘They 
are liable to prosecution, of course; but we not 
suppose that in the circumstances there will be any 
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further actions in the Courts. 
to give the West Ham Union the opportunity to set its 
house in order ; he wishes local government to justify itself 
by proving its own power of rehabilitation. The Local 
Government Board “are sure that the present Guardians 
are keenly sensible of the discredit which the misconduct 
of former members of their body has occasioned, and that 
they will use every effort to restore public confidence in 
their administration.” They will be the restorers of more 
than their own reputation, for the disclosures, as the letter 
says, “ have brought discredit, not only on the West Ham 
Guardians, but on the system of local government gener- 
ally.” Turning to definite problems of the Guardians’ 
work, Mr. Burns deals first with the question of proper 
supervision by the clerical staff. The difficulty here is no 
doubt greater in the case of West Ham than in that of 
almost any other Union, for the West Ham Union is of 
vast size. But the danger of wholly inadequate supervision 
by the clerical staff will appear gradually in a very large 
number of places, and it would be well if the reformed 
administration of West Ham could be taken as a model. 
If success is wrung from the greatest number of difficulties, 
no other Union will be left with an excuse for negligence. 
There is no doubt that the clerk to the Guardians in the 
largest Unions should give his whole time to his work, as 
Mr. Burns recommends. We do not know whether there is 
any body of Guardians whose clerk is not allowed to under- 
take outside work ; but it is certainly the common practice 
for a clerk to combine several public offices, and perhaps 
conduct private professional work as well. This is a very 
important matter, and one that ought to be faced at 
once. If a man of real ability is required, he must 
be paid an adequate salary. The offer of a poorly 
paid office with the condition that the holder abjures 
al! means of increasing his income would not attract 
the kind of alert brain that is wanted. It will be 
objected that the salary such as we think the right man 
would deserve would be too high, and that the ratepayers 
would not consent to this extravagance. In answer to 
that we would say that all experience proves that absolute 
integrity is worth paying for, and that in the long run 
even a high salary would be saved—and saved, perhaps, 
many times over—by honest and clear-headed control. 
Mr. Burns says that, if necessary, the Local Government 
Board will issue a special Order relative to the duties and 
emoluments of the clerk. We hope that the necessity may 
be considered to have already arisen. Mr. Burns would 
certainly recognise that the highest capacity cannot be got 
very cheaply, and that to pay for it with reasonable 
liberality secures a loyal and undistracted service. The 
clerk’s salary would be an insurance premium taken out on 
behalf of the ratepayers against the hundred-and-one 
leakages by which their money is now wasted. The 
influence of an able and scrupulous clerk to the 
Guardians would permeate the whole staff. 

Another matter on which Mr. Burns writes is the 
undisciplined familiarity between Guardians and their 
officers. ‘The Guardians are asked to remember that they 
are the masters and the officers the servants. Familiarity 
weakens their authority. There is more in this than might 
appear, and no one who knows anything of Poor Law 
administration will miss the point. The officer is often 
not merely the social equal of the Guardian who is set over 
him, but his superior. This is a difficulty, but it must be 
overcome. The Guardian must allow the dignity of his 
office to fortify him where other sources of self-respect fail. 
Cognate to familiarity between masters and servants—a 
freedom from embarrassment which is itself only too 
embarrassing when their official relation to one another 
has to be remembered and reasserted—is the habit among 
many Guardians of putting their relations into the 
appointments which are at their disposal. Strictly, the 
voting for candidates for these appointments ought not 
to be by ballot. If the votes were recorded as the statu- 
tory regulations provide, there would be an end almost at 
once to this kind of jobbery. 

Although Mr. Burns puts the recommendation as to the 
clerk first in his table of principles, he does not let the 
Guardians forget that “their constant and personal 
vigilance” is necessary in the acceptance of contracts. 


The Local Government Board intend to issue a new Order 
which, it is hoped, will simplify the task of Guardians in 
this respect. 








Mr. Burns justly prefers | on the amateurs of local government, if we may so describe 


those who are not paid for their services, is a drawback 
which those who continually recommend the extension of 
local powers do not sufficiently consider. We think that 
simplification of the work might keep pace with its growth, 
and the patriotic desire to serve the State, we are sure, will 
not give out. At the same time, we must never reach the 
point of making public service impossible to the business 
or professional man. Members of the House of Commons 
complain that their work has become alarmingly onerous 
in recent years, but we question whether the rate at 
which Committee work has increased in Parliament 
is greater than that at which newly invented duties 
are becoming imposed on local bodies all over the 
country. County Councils, having become the education 
authority, are now apparently to become landlords without 
having dropped any of their original work, and some of 
the same persons who sit on County Councils will be 
engaged soon, if Mr. Haldane’s Bill becomes law, in 
helping to form County Associations. Too much serious- 
ness of intention cannot be required of the members of 
local bodies, but we are sure that Mr. Burns will do 
nothing to scare away the services of fairly busy men. 
Their services are generally the best services. The exclu- 
sive employment of able clerks, however, would remove, 
in the case of Poor Law administration at least, a large 
part of the difficulty of supervision. Finally, we are glad 
to see that Mr. Burns has ordered a special inquiry into 
outdoor relief in the West Ham Union. He has greatly 
reduced the number of paupers in London already, and 
we feel sure that he thinks that a certain amount of 
Socialistic abuse is well worth bearing in such a good 
cause. 





FARMING CO-OPERATION IN IRELAND. 


it is reported of the late Lord Beaconsfield when 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that, at the approach 
of the time when he would have to determine on his first 
Budget, careful summaries of the accounts of the various 
Departments of State were, according to custom, placed on 
his desk as materials for Budget-making—and pushed 
aside. Days passed by, and the heads of Departments, 
anxious for guidance in the coming year, applied to the 
Chancellor's private secretary. He advised them to take 
their summaries back and reduce them to the smallest 
possible proportions. This was done, and the minimised 
summaries were again placed on the Chancellor’s desk, 
only to be again pushed aside, this time with a note: “If 
I am to be pestered with a mass of unintelligible figures, 
I shall have to resign office.” Finally, the financial 
officers of the various Departments were invited to meet 
the Chancellor on a particular evening. He made them 
tell him just what he wanted, often knocking, so to speak, 
two heads together like flint and steel, so as to get out the 
flash of light he required, and the result was a Budget 
speech in which the Chancellor's apparent mastery of the 
subject astonished most of all those who were in the secret 
of his ignorance of it only a night or two before. 


If summaries were wearisome to Lord Beaconsfield, 
a fortiori summaries contained in Blue-books are weari- 
some to the general reader (the writer, whose sorrowful fate 
in past years it has been to compile more than one such 
volume, must candidly admit the fact). Yet even as a 
dull-looking flint contains within itself a potency of light 
which may illuminate a city, so a mere appendix to a 
Blue-book full of nothing but names and figures may 
vividly illustrate the progress of a country. Such «a Blue- 
book is the lately issued “ Part 13, Industrial and Provi- 
dent Societies,” of the Reports of the Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies for 1905. The tables at the end of this 
volume (p. 232), giving the total number of societies 
making returns, show of themselves the striking fact that 
in respect of purely productive Co-operation Ireland out- 
strips in point of number the whole of Great Britain,—the 
Irish productive societies amounting to a hundred and 
fifty-four, as against a hundred and twenty-two for 
England and Wales, and three for Scotland ; the number 
of societies combining production and distribution being, 
on the other hand, smaller in Ireland than in either of the 
sister-countries. 

But it is when we look at the lists of societies as given 


Indeed, the growing weight of responsibility ‘ county by county that we best reulise the development of 
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agricultural Co-operation in Ireland. Take Antrim, which 
heads the list. Though including the second largest town in 
Ireland, Belfast, of its twenty-four societies, three-fourths 
are either agricultural or connected with agriculture,— 
viz., eleven “agricultural” or “agricultural and dairy,” 
four “ poultry,” one “ flour” society. In Armagh, out of 
twenty-one societies, twelve are “ agricultural ” or “ agri- 
cultural and dairy,” two are “ creameries,” one is a “ bee- 
keepers’” society. In Cork, out of forty societies, with the 
exception of a “lace society,” a “gardening industries 
society,” a ‘Co-operative store,” and a “Co-operative 
society ” not otherwise described, all the rest are connected 
with agriculture, being generally described as “ agricultural 
and dairy,” “dairy” simply or “poultry,” with two 
‘‘ beekeepers’”’ societies, a “‘ creamery,” and a “creameries 
federation.” In Dublin County itself, the only county 
which has not a preponderance of “ societies” connected 
with the land, out of eighteen societies we still find an 
“agricultural” and an “agricultural wholesale society,” 
—the sales of the latter reaching for the year no less than 
£54,249, and being only surpassed by the “ Irish Co-opera- 
tive Agency,” of Limerick, whose sales amounted for the 
year to £166,126. This would be a high figure, though one 
often exceeded in England or Scotland. The beekeepers’ 
societies, it may be observed (which, indeed, are only 
indirectly connected with agriculture), are confined to 
Ireland,—though homage is paid by one or two British 
“Busy Bee” societies to the co-operative habits of the insect 
itself. Nor is this indeed all. The figures hitherto quoted 
have been from the list (1) of “societies for carrying on 
industries and trades.” A list (2) of “ societies for carrying 
on businesses”’ (it seems difficult to distinguish the two 
classes) contains nine additional societies (or if we add an 
“Trish Bee Journal,” ten) connected by their names with 
agriculture, including an Irish organisation society, with 
nine hundred and fourteen members, and whose receipts 
and expenditure amount each to between £3,000 and 
£4,000. 

If we go back seven years to the corresponding Report 
of the Chief Registrar for 1898, the rapid development of 
agricultural Co-operation in Ireland becomes simply 
amazing. Antrim had then only ten societies against its 
present twenty-four, of which only four apparently were 
connected with agriculture, against its present sixteen ; 
Armagh four, one only agricultural, against its present 
twenty-one, of which fifteen are connected with agriculture ; 
Cork, twenty-three against the present forty, all but four 
indeed (as now) connected with the land. In Dublin County, 
remarkable to say, there does not appear on the list of 
1898 any society connected by name with agriculture 
But if we collate the two lists, the noteworthy fact comes 
out that a society No. 182, figuring in 1890 as the “ Irish 
Co-operative Wholesale Society,” has become by 1905 the 
“Trish Agricultural Wholesale Society,"—a change of 
name which of itself speaks volumes as to the develop- 
ment of agricultural Co-operation in the seven years. And 
that development is also shown by the increase in the 
number of members of the Irish Agricultural Wholesale 
(each member a society) from sixty-eight to a hundred 
and nineteen, and of its sales from £40,006 to £54,249, 
though the latter figure is a puny one compared to that of 
a Limerick society, seemingly of a similar character, the 
“Trish Co-operative Agency,” whose sales were £166,126 
in 1905, for a membership of forty-eight only, evidently 
all societies like those composing the “ Wholesale.” But 
the Limerick “ Agency,” though showing a good increase 
of sales during the seven years (from £133,984 in 1898 
to £166,126 in 1905), had only one member more in 1905 
(forty-eight instead of forty-seven), showing that it is 
now little more than a close corporation. 

The development of Irish agricultural Co-operation is 
comparatively recent. The oldest of such societies on the 
latest list is the “ Finn Valley Co-operative Agricultural 
and Dairy,” established at Killygordon, Donegal, in 1889, 
and consequently sixteen years old at the date of the Report. 
he vast majority only date from the present century, so 
that, striking as the growth of Co-operation in Ireland has 
been within the last few years, it would be rash as yet to 
trust absolutely in its continuance. And, indeed, if out 
of fifty-four societies registered in Ireland in 1905, no less 
than forty-four were connected with agriculture (including 
“poultry” societies, “ creameries,” two “ bacon” or 
“bacon-curing” factories, and a “threshing” society, 








not to speak of an “Irish Bee Journal society” at 
Clooncahir, in Leitrim), the number of similar societies 
dissolved, or the registry of which was cancelled dur 
the year (including in the number several “ poultry” and 
“ beekeepers’” societies, but not reckoning an « 
exporters’”’ society), was much greater, amounting to no 
less than sixty, as against four only in 1898. But in 
nothing as much as in Co-operation can a failure be 
termed a part success. Its causes cannot be kept secret: 
they are blurted out, angrily discussed, remorselegsly 
dissected, so that every lesson which the failure can conve 
is, so to speak, squeezed out of it. And what is true of 
Co-operation generally is no doubt especially so of Irish 
Co-operation, for there is no keener critic of failure than 
an Irishman, however sanguine he may have been of 
success at the start,—probably, indeed, all the more keen in 
proportion to his disappointment, 

There is, moreover, another feature in Irish Co-operation, 
which would seem to be closely connected with the develop- 
ment of Irish agriculture, the number of Co-operative 
“home industries” societies. No such title occurs in 
any part of Great Britain. Of such societies there are 
thirty, besides an “industries society,” which, indeed, 
made no return. Home industries, no doubt, in them. 
selves represent only the first stage of industrial 
development. But the combination of them in societies 
represents a second stage, and is pretty sure to be followed 
by their concentration in factories, a result which the 
abundance of water-power in Ireland will greatly promote, 
It begins to seem no more impossible that Ireland may 
some day become a manufacturing country, under conditions 
more favourable to human health than those which prevail 
in our own manufacturing districts. 

But without speculating on such a development, the 
results published by the Chief Registrar appear to show 
that Co-operation as applied to agriculture has made for 
itself a wider field in Ireland than in any other European 
country, excepting Denmark, although the national 
character of the Irishman and the Dane is widely 
different. The promise for Ireland's future contained in 
such a fact is incalculable. 








SLOPPY-MINDEDNESS. 
_ persons who can properly be described as thoughtless 
get fewer and fewer every day. Among the educated 
every one thinks more or less, but a vast number think indefi- 
nitely. The degree in which education can confer the power 
of reasoning is limited. In many men and many more women 
its only effect seems to be to emphasise those sentiments to 
which they are inclined by temperament. We are all of us in 
a measure discontented,—that is, we all want the world to be 
improved, and we look for better things before or behind us 
according, metaphorically speaking, to which way our heads 
were originally set on. There are those, however, who know 
what they want and those who do not. To hear some people 
vaguely grumbling about things as they are, one would think 
that their sole desire in life was to bring back the past; but 
exactly what the past they long after was like, or when 
exactly it was the present, it is impossible to find out from 
them. They mix all periods when they talk, from Elizabeth 
to Victoria. History, pictures, poetry, and the vague mis- 
apprehensions of youth are all confused in their minds. 
They wish the time could come back when all classes loved 
one another and each was separately merry, when no one 
desired to be anything but what he was, when there were no 
new diseases and no nouveaux riches, when all cottages 
were picturesque, everybody went to church and everybody 
ate roast beef, there were no tinned meats, and nobody 
heard of the town poor. If you mention the death-rate, 
the cholera, typhus fever, the Factory Acts, the Bread 
Riots, the history of the Poor Law, the price of food, 
the rate of wages, or the interiors of the picturesque 
cottages, ten to one they will tell you that anything can be 
proved by statistics, and repeat that most stale and point- 
less of all jocular assertions,—that after all the most dangerous 
place is bed. Having, as they think, floored a narrow-minded 
opponent with a joke, they return to dream of their fancy 
past, luxuriating in sweet regrets for the times that never 
were. 
But the man who looks wistfully back can never be so silly 
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or 80 sloppy-minded as the one who projects his sentimental 
dreams into the future. One can pelt the first with facts, and, 
though he may be an adept in the art of dodging, some may get 
home; at least one may hope to terrorise him with the thought 
that the books are against him. But there are nothing but 
probabilities to be thrown at the other, and they, alas! are in- 
effective missiles. He is firmly convinced always that “there 
would be enough to go round if only it were sufficiently sub- 
divided.” If you say, “ Enough of what?” he says, “ Enough 
of everything.” The old notion which confused his mind in 
the schoolroom, that division of fractions implies their multipli- 
cation, confuses him still The distinction between numbers 
and actualities is beyond his grasp. But supposing even that 
his interlocutor is willing to grant his vague premisses, he 
himself is never willing to adopt any extant method of 
bringing his end about. He would like to see peasant- 
proprietors, but not if they cut down the trees, or 
interfered with his little bit of land, or even with his great 
stretch of view. He wants to keep all the advantages of 
the territorial system, and he thinks they could be easily 
preserved in conjunction with a system the very foundation of 
which depends upon their abolition. “Division at death?” 
you suggest ; but that he considers “a crude method.” “A 
heavy increase on. the Income-tax?” Well, yes, perhaps, if 
the augmentation began about a hundred a year above him. 
Is he “in favour of old-age pensions”? Most certainly; 
but he has not a ghost of a notion where the money is to 
come from, and if you ask him to consider the consequent 
lowering of wages, he thinks you a hard-hearted wretch who 
does not care what proportion of the population ends its days 
in the workhouse. If you run through the whole Socialist 
programme, you will not find one single item with which he 
is in hearty agreement. In fact, the only definite idea 
at the back of all his dreams and opinions is a most 
respectable sentiment. He is very sorry for the poor, and 
anything he could do for thera without a sacrifice he would ; 
and when he says he is a Socialist that is what he means if 
he means anything at all, Perhaps there is no region of thought 
in which sloppy-mindedness is so common as in the region of 
politics. There are so many talkers who will not acknowledge 
to themselves that certain ends demand the adoption of 
certain means. If they will not use the one, they must 
renounce the other. Other means are open than the ones 
they dislike, but they lead to opposite ends. But the 
sloppy-minded man cannot get out of his head a strange 
delusion that if only people will stand still and talk they will 
presently find they have arrived at two divergent but equally 
desirable goals. Practical men on both sides naturally 
fight shy of him, and he is never tired of lamenting the 
narrowness of vision possessed by the ordinary man. The 
definite thinker chooses his end first and counts the cost of 
hisideal. If it is worth having, it probably costs pretty dear. 
That is one of the facts of life that the sloppy-minded 
cannot face. 

But not a few of one’s acquaintance take no real interest 
in polities at all, They call politics “the paper,” and hardly 
expend a halfpennyworth of thought upon them. There are 
plenty of sloppy minds among those who have no interests 
at all except in persons, and there are some among that 
section of the cultivated class whose sole interest is in 
letters. Certain women believe they make a practice of never 
saying a word against any one. They are exceedingly proud 
of this strange form of abstinence, which, human nature being 
what it is, they cannot carry to its logical conclusion. They 
do say things against people, but they say a great deal in their 
favour to counteract them, and those who listen to them cannot 
think what it is they really mean, and generally conclude most 
unjustly that they are spiteful persons who want to take 
away the character of an acquaintance without risking the 
consequent odium. In nineteen cases out of twenty this is 
quite untrue. They are not very sure themselves what it is 
they do think. They are so much interested in personal con- 
versation that they must repeat all they have heard, and as 
they seldom come to conclusions they have none even to 
suggest; and they do not realise to what conclusions their 
information may lead those who are constitutionally incapable 
of avoiding them. . 

The sloppy literary mind affords a curious study, for 
there are signs that the love of misty verbiage is over. 


writers continue to abound. Strong and definite statements 
followed by others in a diametrically opposite sense create, as 
it were, a sudden change of moral temperature, and make a 
misty atmosphere wherein the indefinite thinkers find delight, 
and can congratulate themselves, and each other, upon their 
breadth of mind and keen sense of humour. There are men 
of letters to-day who can accomplish the amazing tour de 
force of writing with wit, conciseness, and indeed virulence, 
upon a burning question, and yet leave their readers in doubt 
as to which side they are on. 

Do they do much harm, all these indefinite thinkers ? 
Probably not. They no doubt confuse the very young, and 
lead astray the very silly. But the very young are sure to 
alter their opinions, however definite, and they may as well 
wait in the mist till they come to years of discretion. As to 
the fools, they do a great harm to all sides, and the fewer 
of them who espouse any particular cause the more chance 
it has of success. It is well that they should cling round 
the sloppy-minded,—it keeps them out of mischief, and 
makes the contending forces of the sensible more easy to 
manceuvre. 





BALLOONING TO THE NORTH POLE. 
R. WALTER WELLMAN, who has just gone to 
Norway to make ready for his attempt to reach the 
North Pole in a steerable balloon, is a tried Arctic explorer. 
If he were not, one might regard the scheme which he 
announced last year, and which he has just made known 
again in its improved form through Reuter, as that of a fervid 
madman. Perhaps—who knows ?—it is one of those plans 
which, in man’s war against Nature’s obstacles as in man's 
wars against his own kind, succeed just because they are so 
audacious. If Mr. Wellman does reach the North Pole, and 
comes back to tell us what it is like, we shall nevertheless be 
surprised. That we are dealing with a serious scheme, how- 
ever, and not merely with a harum-scarum piece of heroic 
folly, is proved by the fact that the United States Government 
have thought it worth while to “lend” Major Hearsey to act 
as executive officer and scientific observer of the expedition, 
and by the remarkable precision of the preparations. Some 
people have the knack of describing their plan for evading a 
natural destiny and the ordinary effects of causes with such 
an impressive array of detail that one cannot but think that 
there may be something in their confidence after all. We 
have felt that on reading Mr. Wellman’s statement. Perhaps 
we should have been impressed in the same way if he had 
taken similar precautions for defeating the laws of gravity on 
a given date. 

On June Ist the members of the expedition—who are Mr. 
Wellman, Major Hearsey, Chief Engineer Vannerman, Dr. 
Fowler, whose professional services we hope will not be 
required, and M. Gaston Hervieu, the aeronautical engineer— 
will sail for Spitsbergen. Trials of the steerable balloon, 
which is called ‘America,’ will be necessary of course, but 
Mr. Wellman hopes to start between July 30th and 
August 10th. If necessary, however, he will start as late as 
August 20th. The airship is not the one that proved un- 
satisfactory last year and caused the abandonment of the 
expedition. The balloon has been lengthened by eighteen feet, 
and now measures a hundred and eighty-four feet, and its 
lifting-power has been increased by three thousand pounds, so 
that it can now raise nearly twenty thousand pounds. This 
is the largest steerable balloon ever made except Count 
Zeppelin’s. The car is entirely new. The framework is of 
steel tubing, and is a hundred and fifteen feet long, ten feet 
high, and eight feet broad. A man standing on the top of it 
will be able to reach the balloon above. The backbone is a 
steel tank eighteen inches wide, which runs the whole length 
of the platform. This will hold twelve hundred gallons of 
petrol, and will serve the additional purpose of giving the 
framework rigidity. The tank is divided into sections, and 
be petrol can be pumped from one section to another, so that 
as the petrol is consumed by the motor the balloon may be 
kept evenly bulanced. The roof of the car is made of tightly 
stretched silk, and vertical walls of silk are also placed at the 
sides. These are intended, by holding the air, to increase the 
stability of the airship. The rudder is in the shape of a wheel, 
and though it has an area of nine hundred square feet, it weighs 
only thirty pounds. The motor, which is placed a little 
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forward of amidships, is of seventy horse-power. There are 
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two propellers, of the same kind as those used in the successful 
French military dirigeables. They are placed amidsbips on 
either side of the cgr. In the car there is room for ten or 
twelve men and twelve dogs, though we suppose there is 
no intention of trying to carry so many passengers. Count 
Zeppelin’s larger airship was designed, we believe, to carry 
culy five men. Of course, in an airship the passengers cannot 
move about much or the trim is upset. Food weighing six 
hundred pounds is to be stored in a tank which is ingeniously 
made to run on light rails overhead and is worked by a 
windlass from the navigator’s position. The food, like the 
petrol, is to be used in preserving the equilibrium of the 
balloon, and we can only hope that the exigencies of equi- 
librium may never require it to be kept out of reach of the 
passengers. 

The petrol is sufficient to run the motor for a hundred and 
fifty hours at a normal speed of fourteen knots an hour, giving 
“a total radius of action,” as Mr. Wellman says, “of two 
thousand one hundred knots.” We are told nothing about 
the wind. This is a vital matter, of course. If a contrary 
wind blew at, say, thirteen knots, the petrol would be 
exhausted after the balloon had travelled a hundred and fifty 
knots. Naturally a favourable day will be chosen for the 
start, and possibly the wind will help instead of impeding the 
balloon. At that time of year it ought to do so, and the ill- 
fated Andrée relied entirely upon the existence of a steady 
southerly wind to blow him all the way to the Pole. Although 
Mr. Wellman does not mention the wind, he has, of course, 
taken it into consideration. The other difficult matter is the 
exhaustion of the gas. No balloon has been known to stay 
in the air for anything like so long a time as Mr. Wellman 
will probably require for reaching the Pole. He will use 
hydrogen, and he reckons on preserving the relative lifting- 
power of his balloon by his daily sacrifice of weight through 
the consumption of petrol and food. The weight will 
diminish on an average by six hundred pounds a day. Then 
comes one of those pretty little calculations which make Mr. 
Wellman seem partly a visionary and partly a man who demands 
the favours of fortune so bravely that he will get them. The 
loss of litting-power in the balloon from leakage, he argues, will 
be not more than the equivalent of a hundred and fifty pounds 
a day, and as the weight to be lifted will be reduced by six 
hundred pounds a day, the balloon will have four hundred and 
fifty pounds in hand, so to speak, at the end of every day. 
The equivalent of that amount in gas will be free for disposal. 
Generally it would be released through the valves; but Mr. 
Wellman has discovered by experience that he can burn his 
superfluous hydrogen in his motor. He will collect it and use 
it in that way, giving himself altogether thirty more hours of 
running-power in the motor. This is to say, he will have (so 
he argues) a hundred and eighty hours at fourteen knots an 
hour, or a travelling distance of two thousand five hundred 
miles,—double the distance from his base at Spitsbergen to 
the Pole and back. It is proposed to sail with the guide-rope 
always touching the ground, which means that the balloon 
will never ascend more than five hundred feet. The lower 
part of this guide-rope is the last word in ingenuity. Itis made 
of leather studded with steel, and, being hollow, is to be stuffed 
with food. It will float on the sea, or will slide smoothly with- 
out injury to itself over the ice, thanks to the steel scales. 
Altogether, the food carried will last the expedition for ten 
months without game or other accidental supplies. If the 
balloon descends sooner than it should, the fabric will 
make a hut for the winter, and the next year (so speaks 
optimism) the party can return by sledge. For this 
purpose twelve Siberian dogs, sledges, and small boats will 
be carried. But Mr. Wellman hopes that he will come 
back in his balloon, not in a sledge, even though he con- 
templates the prospect of drifting away from the Pole, 
without motor-power, before whatever wind there may be. He 
expects the journey there will take from ten to twenty days. 
He says nothing of doubts whether the balloon will keep 
the air all that time ; and though, as we have seen, he speaks 
of disposing of surplus gas, he says nothing about replacing or 
preserving the quality of what he keeps in the balloon. 

To many people the danger of Arctic exploration will 
appear one danger and the danger of aerial navigation quite 








another. The latter danger, however, has been enormously | 
reduced by the experience of the last four or five years. The 
Freuch military dirigeable, ‘La Patrie,’ has been steered at will 
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up and down wind for a whole year without any mishap, 
Indeed, the dangers of ballooning are very much overestimated, 
A year ago the French Aero Club published a Report which 
showed that, although over three hundred ascents had been 
made in twelve months from the balloon ground at St. Cloud 
there had not been a single accident worth the none 
Ballooning seems dangerous because it is still unfamiliar 
But bow many of us, if we had never heard of a railway train, 
would care to trust ourselves in one after seeing an express 
pass at seventy miles an hour? The principal accidents 
in ballooning are due to negligence in the examination of 
the envelope before the ascent, and to difficult descents, But 
the latter have been made vastly easier, even in very high winds, 
owing to the general use of the ripping cord by which the balloon 
can be made to collapse rapidly when the spot for coming 
to earth is chosen. There is no more dragging across country 
till the anchor holds. It will be noticed that there is, after 
all, a considerable difference between the amount of food and 
the amount of gas with which Mr. Wellman is providing him. 
self. We hope that if his gas gives out he will not be landed 
in some spot from which return is impossible. Ten months is 
a short time as periods of operation are reckoned in the Aretic 
regions. The only attempt to reach the Pole by balloon 
hitherto was Andrée’s on July 11th, 1897. Buoys that he 
dropped shortly after his start have been picked up, and their 
cheerful messages read, but from that day to this no further 
news of him and his two companions has been obtained. 
Search parties have searched in vain. Some say that he was 
killed by natives; others that he starved beyond some 
impassable barrier; others that he was drowned. Perhaps 
we shall never know. One difficulty with which a balloon 
travelling low may be troubled in Spitsbergen is the preva- 
lence of fogs in the summer. But Mr. Wellman must be 
reckoning on some good luck, or he would never bave under. 
taken such an expedition. It will be an attentive world that 
watches him start. 





THE DETHRONEMENT OF EUCLID AT OXFORD, 


i before the recent election to the Chancellorship, 
the world was aware that Oxford was staunclily 
conservative,—Oxford, that is, as a voting body, the greater 
Oxford, which consists mainly of the country parson. What 
is not perhaps so generally known is the daring innovations 
to which the inner Oxford—that is to say, the teaching and 
tutorial staff—will at times commit itself. Within the last 
few years a revolution has been accomplished which ought 
really to affect the mind of the nation more than the 
difference between Lord Curzon and Lord Rosebery. A text- 
book has been discarded which was already venerable for its 
antiquity at the beginning of the Christian era. Needless to 
say, we are referring to Euclid’s “ Elements.” For what other 
text-book ever had such a run as that? It has been accepted 
ever since its publication, which was in the reign of the first 
Ptolemy (B.C. 323-285). Thus Euclid’s “ Elements ” is even 
older than the Septuagint version of the Pentateuch, which 
in the somewhat mythical account of its origin is assigned to 
the reign of the second Ptolemy, though there is some reason 
to believe that it really originated in that of the first. The 
two books may be compared with one another in the wideness 
of their circulation; but how different has been the nature of 
their influence! As far as Euclid is concerned, the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil might never have been 
planted. His appeal is to the pure intellect. He does not 
stir the feelings or warm the heart. He knows nothing of the 
beautiful and the good, but only of the true. Nor does he 
care for truth of every kind, but only for such as can be 
demonstrated. The real lesson which he has taught the 
world has not been as to the properties of plane and solid 
figures so much as a lesson in method,—how from self-evident 
first principles joined with a few initial assumptions to develop 
a system of truth by a rigorous train of reasoning. Geometry 
was the glory of the Greeks, and served with them as the 
type of what every science would be, if it could. Even if the 
proofs of all the propositions bad been the invention of other 
writers, and not of Euclid himself, the concatenation of them 
would still be an imperishable monument of genius. 
No writer has ever become so identified with a science as 
Euclid with geometry. The nearest approaches are to be 
found in the relation of Aristotle to logic and of Adam 
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Gniith to political economy. When the candidate for 


honours at Oxford proceeds at “Greats” to the study of 
the Aristotelian logic, the chief interest of the subject for 
him lies in recognising the contents of the modern text-books 
under their old Greek dress in the Organon. But Aristotle 
was more than logic, and Adam Smith more than political 
economy, whereas Euclid's name is connected only with 
geometry. So complete indeed has been the coincidence 
that many may have shared the experience of the present 
writer, and may be able to recall the thrill of juvenile 
astonishment with which they first learnt that Euclid was 
a man! 

Such an identification of writer and subject once led an 
acquaintance of ours into a quagmire. He was introduced 
in a London drawing-room to, as he thought, Mr. Barnard 
Smith, and priding himself somewhat on his conversational 
openings, he remarked with a sprightly air: “Iam surprised, 

Sir, to see you in the flesh, for I have always regarded 
you as an algebraical expression.” The irresponsiveness with 
whi h this sally was met warned him that there was some- 
thing amiss. It could hardly have been the mere fact that 
the name of Barnard Smith was associated with arithmetic, 
not algebra, since algebra is only arithmetic generalised. 
Subsequent inquiry revealed the full heinousness of the error, 
he gentleman to whom our conversationist had been 
introduced was Mr. Barnett Smith, the well-known writer 
and author of a Life of Gladstone! In the golden age for 
which the world still hopes people will speak distinctly in 
making introductions. 

We are not, we fear, exhibiting the rigid consecutiveness of 
thought which characterises the writer about whom we are 
speaking. Even be, as we were saying, was after all a man, 
and must have had his dinner like other people, and perhaps 
cracked jokes. He may have had a quick eye for absurdities 
other than those which he so frequently condemns in his 
works. This is mere specuiation; but there is one bon mot 
assigned to him by tradition,—namely, the reply to Ptolemy, 
who was complaining of the difficulty of some of his demon- 
strations, that “ there was no royal road to geometry.” 

Over Plato’s door, we are told, it was written, “ Let no one 
unacquainted with geometry enter here” (Mydeis dye@pérpyros 
cicirw). Geometry was not philosophy, but it was the indis- 
pensable propaedeutic to it. It was chief among those 
ancillary arts which Philo conceived to stand to philosophy in 
the relation of Hagar to Sarah. The others were grammar, 
rhetoric, and music, with the addition sometimes of astronomy. 
Euclid of Alexandria belonged to the school of Plato, which 
has often led to his being confounded with Euclid of Megara; 
but he spent so long a time in paying court to the handmaid 
that he seems never to have reached the mistress. 

There are certain liberties which have been taken with the 
text of Euclid by his successive translators and editors. In 
the Greek text of Heibert and Menge there are five postulates 
(airjpara), instead of the three which appear in our Euclids. 
The two new (or rather old) ones are that “all right angles are 
ejual to one another,” and that awkward principle about the 
ultimate meeting of lines which, when met by a third, make 
the two interior angles on the same side of it together less 
than two right angles. It is pretty certain that there was also 
a sixth postulate—namely, that “two straight lines do not 
enclose a space.” These three postulates figure in Todhunter’s 
“Euclid” and elsewhere as the last three axioms. The term 
“axiom” is of Stoic origin, and is not used by Euclid. He 
has only “ postulates ” and “common notions” (xocvai Zyvo.a), 
which last are truths which are not confined to geometry, but 
hold of quantity generally, such as that “things which are 
equal to the same thing are equal also to one another.” 
Neither are the terms “problem” and “theorem” ever 
employed by Euclid, although the distinction between the 
things is well marked by the concluding formula, which in 
the one case is érep Sec woujoa (Q.E.F.) and in the other 
rep et dei£a (Q.E.D.) 

A belief in the infallibility of Euclid has often been secretly 
entertained, though it has never been overtly formulated, as 
it was in the ease of the Septuagint. But we need not go 
further than the first line to find a flaw. A point is defined 
as “that which has no parts” (05 pépos ov). This is 
defective as a definition, since it is purely negative. Pytha- 
goras seized upon the positive aspect of a point when he 





and the best definition of all is got by combining the positive 
und negative aspects and saying that a point is position 
without magnitude (@éc1s dvev peyéOous). Euclid’s definition 
of a straight line as “one which lies evenly with its own 
points” (€€ ivou rois éf’ davras onueiors) is hardly an improve- 
ment on Plato's definition of “straight” as “that of which 
the mean is opposite to the two extremes” (od dv 1d pécov 
dupow roiv éerydrow éximpogbev j. Parm. 137 D). Both of 
them are instances of a vice in definition which we may call 
clarum per obscurum. If a straight line is to be defined at 
all, it ought to be as “the shortest distance between two 
points.” Euclid’s definition of a plane angle as “the inclina- 
tion to one another in a plane of two straight lines which 
touch one another and are not in the same straight line,” 
expressly excludes the convenient extension which has since 
been given to the term “angle.” If an angle be defined merely 
as “the meeting of two straight lines at a point,” it follows 
that we may have an angle of any number of degrees short of 
360, whereas, if one arm of the angle be conceived of as 
revolving, we may have an angle of n degrees. But to Euclid 
a “straight angle,” or angle of 180°, would have been a contra- 
diction in terms, and of “reflex angles” he never dreamt, All 
his angles were less than two right angles. 

The dethronement of Euclid at Oxford came about at the 
end with a startling suddenness, some of those who were in 
favour of the reform not having expected to see it effected 
in their own lifetime. But the dethronement, after all, is only 
a partial one. Students are still expected to prove Euclid's 
propositions: only they are not bound to prove them in 
Euclid’s way. Up to September, 1904, the elements of 
geometry that were required for Responsions meant simply 
Euclid Books I. and Il. No proofs were admitted which 
assumed the proof of anything not proved in preceding 
propositions of Euclid. But in Michaelmas Term of the same 
year the greater part of Book IIT. was added, and the student 
was expected to deal with easy deductions from propositions 
enunciated by Euclid, any method of proof being declared 
admissible “which shows clearness and accuracy in geometrical 
reasoning.” If Euclid could be vindictive, his manes ought 
already to be satisfied. For from that time to this the result 
has been the practical abandonment of the study of geometry 
on the part of the Oxford Passman. No one knows exactly 
what is required or where to look for it. Consequently the 
great majority of men offer algebra instead. The dethroners 
of Euclid console themselves with thinking that, when a 
generation trained in the new geometry is sent up from the 
public schools, geometry will come by its own again. But 
the principle, Denique sit quidvis, simplex dumtazxat et unum, 
demands the survival in the struggle for existence of some 
single text-book. Great is the honour which awaits the work 
that shall definitely succeed to the place of Euclid. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——— 
UNREST IN INDIA. 
[To Tne Eprror or Tun “ SeKcraTOR.”}] 

Srr,—In your last issue Mr. G. C. Whitworth quotes a few 
native papers as evidence that educated Indians are generally 
appreciative of the English connexion. But twice the number 
could be quoted as evidence to the contrary. The important 
point, which is often overlooked, is that the programme of the 
so-called “ moderate” party, though often paraded in contrast 
with the views of the “extremists,” must lead eventually to a 
practical breach with England. And for this very reason, that 
it attempts to conceal the goal at which it aims, it is more 
dangerous than the policy of, say, the Indian sociologist, in 
which Mr. Shyamaji Krishnavarma frankly and consistently 
preaches immediate and entire breach between India and 
Great Britain. Let me illustrate this by pointing out the 
progressive nature of the aims of the Indian National 
Congress. 

In India of May 24th we read: “ The Indian National Con- 
gress, whose views this journal aims at expressing, has always 
steadfastly set its face as a body against anything in the 
nature of ‘extremism’ in its political propaganda.” That 
may be a true account of the views of the late president of 
the Congress, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, expressed a few years 





defined it as “a unit having position” (yovas Oéow txovea), 





ago. He used to speak of “ the very bright side of British 
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rule”; how necessary it was, “for the important political 
object of maintaining British rule, to reserve by law for 
Europeans alone such places of power of control only as 
may be necessary for the purpose”; of “the absolute 
necessity of the maintenance of supervision of British rule”; 
of the conviction of the natives “that a real regeneration, 
civilisation, and advancement of India, materially, morally, 
and politically, depends upon the long continuance of the 
British rule”; “he did not say that the natives should 
attain to the highest positions of control and power...... 
The controlling power of Englishmen in India was wanted as 
much for the benefit of India as for the benefit of England” ; 
“he would not deny the necessity of maintaining European 
civil and military services” in India, but what he contended 
was that the cost of them should not be wholly exacted from 
India. But now, according to the same Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, “the reform of the alteration of the services from 
European to Indian is the keynote” of the whole claim; 
“the administration in all services, departments, and details 
should be in the hands of the people of India themselves” ; 
“as in the United Kingdom and the Colonies all taxa- 
tion and legislation and the power of spending the taxes 
are in the hands of the representatives of the people of 
those countries, so should also be the rights of the people of 
India.” It is the same with Sir Henry Cotton, Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji’s immediate predecessor in the presidential chair of 
the Congress. He preaches “not separation from Great 
Britain, or independence from general control, which it is 
recognised must always be exercised over Colonies and 
dependencies.” But when we attempt to go into details we 
find that the keynote of the position is the withdrawal 
of the British army, and the vesting of the whole 
administration, civil and military, executive and judicial, 
in the various local populations. With the British army 
replaced by provincial national armies, which are to be 
recruited from the common people and officered by the 
native gentry of the provinces in which they are fo serve, 
we are told that there would be both a safeguard against 
internal disorder and a protection against attack from with- 
out. This “absence of an emasculating foreign army” (vide 
Sir Henry Cotton's “ New India’’) is overlooked in appreciating 
the views of the “ moderates.” Thus a recent writer in the 
T'imes—a Punjabi official—speaks of the ultimate goal as an 
“Indian Government ruled by Indians, with an English army 
to protect them from invasion, and to keep down the fierce 
warlike tribes, who would sweep the whole of India were the 
strong arm of the British Government once lifted.” But if 
an English army is to protect India within and without, it 
must be in India, and unless that point is fully grasped there 
is no practical difference between the “moderates” and the 
“extremists.” In the absence of the British army there 
would cease to be any English connexion.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Great Shelford, Cambs. EDWARD CANDY. 





LIBERALISM AND INDIA. 
[To tur Epitror or tue ‘Spectaror.”] 
Srr,—We are all of us Liberals, nowadays, to this extent, that 
we all desire the granting of an “equality of opportunity ” to 
all our fellow-countrymen as far as possible. Our disputes are, 
in effect, as to the possibility in particular cases. Educated 
Indians—and the natives of India are singularly acute 
observers of our ways of thinking—have grasped our mental 
attitude. Naturally they demand, not “equality of opportunity ” 
for all Indians in India (that would be absurd in a country where 
the ancient conventions of caste and race are still necessarily 
strong), but “ equality of opportunity ” for the educated class 
with us. Since one of the privileges of properly qualified 
Britons is to take a share in administering India, educated 
Indians claim the right to administer India, and out Anglo- 
Indian Radicals support this plausible claim, which bas an air 
of being logical and democratic. But in India our work is 
educative and not, primarily, democratic. The members of 
the Administration are, necessarily, a mild and benevolent 
aristocracy. Their ideal is Liberal, in so far as our laws and 
regulations postulate impartiality and equality, and, as far as 
possible, recognise no difference between Brahmin and Sudra, 
between rajah and ryot. The aim of the Administration is 
to introduce so much of “equality of opportunity” into 
India as is compatible with the highly aristocratic sccial and 
political ideas of the people, It should be the aim of sound 








Liberals to introduce democratic ideals into our dependency 
There was a time when “ progressive” Indians demanded 
social and other reforms in their own community. It was 
then possible for consistent Liberals to sympathise with their 
aspirations. They desired to utilise the British dominion jg 
reforming the ancient abuses of caste and the social and 
political disabilities which attach to it. Now, however, the 
National Congress demands that the bureaucratic Administra. 
tion of India shall be—not Liberalised—but Indianised, ang 
Indianised by means that would give the Hindu Bengalee ang 
Mahratta an enormous preponderance. The partition of 
Bengal is denounced because it was, rightly or wrongly, sup- 
posed to be a blow to that preponderance. And Anglo-Indian 
Radicals, surely without sufficient thought, join in denouncing 
an essentially Liberal measure, which raised Assam from the 
status of a non-Regulation province, and gave Bengal two 
Councils in place of one. 

Do we want to democratise and Liberalise India? Or do 
we simply desire to stereotype its ancient social system by 
educating Hindus to take our place in the Administration? 
Apparently what Anglo-Indian Radicals desire is the latter 
alternative. Already the lower Hinduised castes in Eastern 
Bengal perceive that this would be fatal to their natural desire 
to improve their social and political status. Already the 
Namasudras, whom Hindus call “Chandals”—a term of 
reproach more or less equivalent to manants or canaille—have 
made common cause with the Mobammedans and support the 
partition of Bengal, which, they hope, will give them a chance 
of representing their aspirations in the new Council. Their 
opponents charge Sir Bampfylde Fuller with fostering racial 
and religious divisions. As a matter of fact, he merely refused 
to shut his eyes to an important, and indeed critical, develop. 
ment in the politics of the country. Sir Bampfylde Fuller 
rightly decided not to permit Hindus to intimidate Mussulman 
opponents of boycotting. The event seems to show that he 
was right. But the whole situation probably arises from a 
misconception of the proper Liberal attitude towards Indian 
problems. Do we desire “equality of opportunity” for all 
Indians? Or do we want a limited class of Indians to take 
over the task of slowly, gradually, considerately, and carefully 
grafting democratic ideas on the essentially aristocratic 
Indian mind? The position is a difficult one, but its difficulty 
will be diminished if strive to think clearly and 
courageously, and if we do not too hastily assume with the 
Anglo-Indian Radicals that the aspirations of the Hindu 
“extremists” are in the direction of liberté, égalité, fraternite. 
It is possible, on the contrary, that they are strongly 
reactionary, and, closely examined, are not entitled to the 
support of really Liberal statesmen.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. D. A. 


we 





THE REPORT OF THE EDALJI COMMITTEE. 
(To Tue EpITOR oF THE “SpECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—The Edalji Committee has reported that the evidence 
given at the trial did not justify the conviction of Edalji. It 
was not, therefore, a case in which something brought to light 
after the trial modified the views then taken on the subject. 
The Committee has also reported that the refusal of the 
Home Office to interfere with the verdict was in “ accordance 
with the principles acted on by the Home Office in cases where 
it is alleged that there has been a wrongful conviction.” The 
allegation may be proved, and yet these principles may prevent 
any interference with the verdict. What inference are we to 
draw from two such findings? Mine is that the principles 
which guide the Home Office in such cases are radically 
erroneous. The Committee is too timid to suggest any altera- 
tion in these rules. It therefore proposes that the Home 
Secretary should in this instance make an exception, and set 
aside a conviction which “ought not to have taken place.” 
And the Home Secretary, after much hesitation, consents to 
make the exception—for this once only! Is it too much to 
hope that this exception will become the rule, and that bence- 
forth the Home Secretary will stretch a point and interfere 
with all convictions that “ ought not to have taken place”? 
He would not then witness once more the painful spectacle of 
his subordinates doing “all that was possible in the interests 
of justice ” during three long years, and finding themselves at 
the end as far from having done justice as they were at the 


beginning. They toiled all night and caught nothing.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A Darnister. 
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(To THe Evrror or tur “Sprcraror.”) 
Sm,—I have read with some surprise in the Spectator of 
May 25th your opinion in reference to the case of Mr. 
Edalji that the lately published decision of the Home 
Secretary is “thoroughly unsatisfactory, and indeed unjust, 
from every point of view.” You take the colloquial equivalent 
of the official view of the whole matter to be : “ It seems after 
all he didn’t do it, but he’s a precious shady sort of customer 
all the same.” I do not read the Report of the Committee, 
and the consequent Memorandum of the Secretary of State, in 
the same sense. I do not think that the Committee stated, or 
believed, that Mr. Edalji was innocent (either as principal or 
as accessory before the fact) of the crime of mutilating a 
particular pony. I should substitute for your “ smoking-room ” 
phrase already quoted : “It would have been safer not to con- 
vict him, but he did it, or bad a hand in it, and we'll be hanged 
if we compensate him.” This attitude, if I am correct in 
attributing it to the authors of the official Memorandum, is less 
unreasonable than the one you denounce. It seems to me 
that the real moral of the case is one to which you make no 
reference. The jury seem to have been satisfied that Mr. 
Edalji had written some anonymous letters of which he denied 
the authorship. The Committee expressly refuse to differ 
from this view. The Committee must have had the letters 
and admitted specimens of Mr. Edalji’s handwriting before 
them. On the point of authorship I should trust their opinion 
—which their cautious mode of expressing themselves does 
not conceal—sooner than all the “expert” evidence that ever 
was given in a witness-box. The conclusion of the Committee, 
therefore, seems to me to come in substance to this:—* Mr, 
Edalji wrote the anonymous letters, but that alone was not 
enough to convict him, and there was practically nothing else. 
Therefore we think that he actually committed, or helped to 
commit, the crime, but we are not so certain of it that we 
think he ought to have been convicted. We think that the 
jury, while believing him to have committed the crime, ought 
to have acquitted him of the charge.” If I am right in 
ascribing this opinion to the Committee, and the Com- 
mittee were right in ascribing this view to the jury, why 
did the jury convict instead of acquitting? I believe I 
can answer that question, though I do not expect any con- 
siderable part of the lay public to agree with my answer. 
Assuming that the Committee and the jury held the opinions 
I have indicated, I believe the jury convicted because they had 
heard Mr. Edalji examined and cross-examined as a witness 
for several hours, and were satisfied that he was not telling 
the truth. If be had not been a competent witness, I think he 
would have been acquitted. I think—always making the same 
ussumptions—that he ought to have been acquitted. And I 
further think that under the Criminal Evidence Act of 1898 
persons in his situation are more or less continually convicted, 
und will continue to be convicted, when they ought to be 
acquitted, the case against them being one of strong suspicion 
falling short of satisfactory proof. This is equivalent to 
saying that though most of them actually committed the 
offences charged, a few (including Mr. Edalji for aught we 
know) did not, but were entirely innocent. If any one wanted 
to see this view developed at length, he would have to rout out 
of some rag-bag an extinct book which I published about ten 
years ago, entitled “Prisoners on Oath.” There he might 
read how juries will acquit a prisoner, though they decidedly 
believe him guilty, if they have not been allowed to hear his 
evidence ; and will entirely refuse to acquit him when he has 
been deprived of that invaluable protection. Mr. Edalji’s 
cuse is peculiar in several respects; but as an instance of an 
unsatisfactory conviction it is one of a class,and I do not 
think the public have heard the last of that class.—I am, Sir, 
&e., HERBERT STEPHEN. 
Savile Club, 107 Piccadilly, W. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE REFORM MOVEMENT 
IN CHINA. 
[To tHe Eprron or truer “ Sexcratonr.”) 
Sir,—The spirit of a new and mighty patriotism has 
descended upon the Chinese people. They are now yearning 
for national unity and strength, and have bestirred them- 
selves with a vigour and determination unparalleled in the 
history of the world. They realise now as they never did 
before the mighty future that lies before a homogeneous 





population of over four hundred million people. The 
foundation of their reform has been deeply laid. The educa- 
tion of the people is advancing with great rapidity. 
The law requires all children between the ages of eight and 
fourteen to attend school, otherwise the parents will be 
punished by the local authorities. In every district of the 
interior schools are being provided according to the population, 
and if this is not done the Magistrate responsible will lose his 
position. In the city of Chang-sha alone over one hundred 
schools have been opened within four years. In some cases 
the haste to establish schools has been so great that temples 
have been converted into schoolrooms. The subjects taught 
are the same as in our own schools, and great attention is paid 
to military drill. In every high school a teacher who has 
graduated at a Japanese military college is appointed to 
instruct the young students, The education of women, 
hitherto neglected, is receiving much attention. High schools 
for girls have been established in the provincial capitals, and 
three hundred Chinese women went to Japan last year to 
acquire a Western education. The custom of binding the 
women’s feet has begun to decline, and the family life is 
becoming broader and happier. The anti-foreign feeling is 
dying out, and the educated classes are becoming friendly 
towards Europeans, and are much interested in the politics 
and science of the West. The native Press—particularly at 
the Treaty ports—is full of life and energy, and gives daily 
impetus to progressive thought. Newspapers are rapidly 
increasing both in number and circulation, and are fast 
becoming part of the educated Chinaman’s daily life. Maga- 
zines of modern literature are freely published and largely read. 
The railway, which until recently only existed in the North, 
is fast spreading over the country, and although at first it was 
regarded with aversion except by the enlightened few, it is 
now getting to be looked upon as necessary to progress by the 
multitude. Capitalists are combining as they have never done 
before in China, and are undertaking enterprises which: they 
would have regarded as far too venturesome a year or two ago. 
In nearly every province native railway and mining companies 
have been established, for the Chinaman sees that if he is to hold 
his own he must adopt those methods of development which 
have helped the white man to make himself master of the 
world. The use of machinery is increasing, and the prejudice 
against it is becoming much less strong, and within a very 
few years China is likely to become the greatest manu- 
facturing centre in the world. The reform in the Army is 
very marked. There are forces in China at the present 
moment equal to those in any country. Their numbers are 
not great, but there will be soon many more, and ere long 
China will have as fine an Army as ever moved to battle. A 
new army on the German model, with a uniform very like the 
Japanese, is being formed in every province. The Army is 
being reinforced every year by several hundred Chinese 
officers trained in Japan and other foreign countries. Until 
quite recently, China had no police force in our sense of the 
word. Now her police have been organised on the Japanese 
system, with certain improvements, and are very effective. 
The old harsh laws of China stand very much as they did, but 
in some cuses they have been ameliorated, and there is no 
doubt in the near future they will be entirely superseded by 
those of a more humane and intelligent character. The 
question of local self-government, preparatory to granting 
a Constitution, is now being considered by the Imperial 
authorities, and representatives have been summoned from 
the provinces to discuss this all-important question, and 
perbaps to elaborate a plan for putting it into execution; but, 
considering that a Constitution would mean the extinction of 
the Manchus as a governing class, we must not be too 
sanguine concerning it. The Manchus have to decide whether 
their end shall be peaceful or bloody, and decide they must 
soon. Both in the Army and police many of the officers and 
men are disaffected towards the Government, and are in 
sympathy with the revolutionists and the overthrow of the 
Mancbu dynasty. Most of the Chinese students who go 
abroad become revolutionists. The Manchu Government does 
not move fast enough for them, and, besides, the new 
patriotism which has taken such a hold of the people 
makes them feel more keenly the humiliation of their 
country being governed by an alien dynasty. In religious 
matters the progress is in keeping with material reform. 
The doctrines of Confucius are ‘losing their influence with 
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the people, and the Chinese heart is inclining more towards 
spiritual things. There are now a number of independent 
native missions, and the converts to Christianity have largely 
increased, not, say some of the Chinese, through the medium 
of the missionary, but as a result of the general awakening 
followed by a seeking after the truth. The political societies 
are increasing in number and strength, and working in greater 
harmony. ‘They exist in every part of the country, and among 
their members are several high and unsuspected officials, who 
are only awaiting the opportunity for safely displaying their 
patriotism. The organisation of these societies is becoming 
more perfect, and their leaders are developing that initiative 
quality which they have lacked so much in the past. Some of 
the societies are Republican, others are Constitutionalist; but 
all are inspired with the hope of regenerating their country 
and establishing a pure Chinese Government. It is a curious 
thing that whilst Japan was awakened by the leaders of the 
nation, it is the middle classes who are forcing the reluctant 
hand of the Manchu Government of China.—I am, Sir, Xe., 
R. ToLLEMACHE MULKERN. 
66 Clarendon Road, Holland Park, W. 





WORD-COINING. 
(To THR Eptron or THE “Sexcraror.” | 
Srr,—In this ancient Saxon village, and in the neighbouring 
villages, all the butchers’ shops are called butching-shops.— 
T am, Sir, &e., THEODORE P. BROcKLEUURST. 
Giggleswick-in-Craven. 





MARK TWAIN. 
[To tur Epitor or tHe “Spectator.” |] 

Srr,—Thanks for your deserved tribute to Mark Twain in last 
week's issue, especially these words: “preserving the same 
courage, independence, and health of vision, he has earned the 
title of a good deal more than a man of letters; he has been 
a man of action.” The parallel you draw between Scott and 
him is just. Our friend could readily have gone through 
bankruptcy, given up all and started afresb,—that was the easy 
and lawful road; but, not what was due to his creditors, what 
was due to himself, was his thought, and he started round the 
world to lecture, though suffering great physical pain. At 
the supreme moment of trial, he chose the thorny path, 
entered the fiery furnace a man and emerged a hero. He 
accomplished the task which Scott also set before himself. 
Those privileged to know Mr. Clemens know him as a man of 
deep, eurnest convictions upon public questions, ready to give 
his time and support to every good cause. Behind the author 
there is a hero greater than his works, high as you rate these. 
—I am, Sir, X&c., ONE WHO Knows. 





ROOKS AND ROOKERIES. 
[To tHe Eptron or Tue “ Srecraror.”) 
Srr,—The following is a true account of an experience of a 
vicar in Breconshire. He had an acre on his glebe-land which 
had become coarse, and he was advised to plough it up and 
sow corn. When the corn sprouted, a few rooks trespassed, 
but one especial mother-rook was there all day,—her nestlings 
were close by. The vicar became enraged, and though he had 
never before killed a rook, he took his gun and shot the 
mother. He fully expected to be justified in the examination 
of the crop, which was crammed, but not with corn. It was 
full of wire-worm, and contained very few grains of corn. The 
vicar told the writer of these lines that never again would he 
take gun against a rook.—I am, Sir, &c., E. M. G. 
THE SALMON LEAP. 

[To tue Eprror or tHe “ Srecrator.”’] 
Sir,—Readers of your article on the above subject in the 
Spectator of May 4th may be interested in the following 





extract :— 

“ Killgeran, formerly famous for its Castle built by Giraldus, is 
govern’d by a Portreeve & Bailiffs, and noted for great plenty of 
Salmon caught here: for the River Tivy falling headlong suddenly 
at this place, forms a famous Salmon Leap; the Salmon making 
up from the Sea to the Shallows, when they come to this Cataract, 
bend their Tails to their Mouths, and sometimes, that they may 
leap with the greater force, hold them with their Teeth, and then 
disengaging themselves from the circle with a certain violence, 
they raise themselves from the Water up to a great height, to the 
great admiration of the Spectators.” 


The above is the description of Kilgerran printed on the 

















margin of “An accurate Map of Pembrokeshire, drawn from 

actual survey. Illustrated with historical extracts relative to 

its natural products by T. Kitchin, Geogr.” The 

plate was dedicated to Sir William Owen, and published by 

T. Bowles, St. Paul’s Churchyard, in 1760 (cirea).—I am, 

Sir, &c., Wm. G. Spurnett. 
Cosheston, Pembroke. 








POETRY. 


AN APPRECIATION. 
WE who lay bare our little gifts of rhyme 
Upon the altar of grim, smiling Time, 
Who to the immortal Few would fain belong, 
And rack the very heavens for a song; 
What are our vaunted doings, light or grave, 
To those of one who, never singing, gave 
Life's dearest peace to help, to mend, to save, 
To draw fresh promise from the wasted years, 
Order from chaos, hope from craven fears ? 
Acclaimed, denounced, he takes alike his way, 
Heedless of what all foes, most friends, may say; 
Making the world to some few eyes appear 
A place less sordid by his presence here, 
Man's truth a dower easier to believe, 
His very native air more pure to breathe. 
A feat—’tis curious somehow to conceive— 
Which we, dear brother bards, will scarce achieve! 











BOOKS. 


—————— 
THUCYDIDES THE DRAMATIST.* 

A BOOK, like a dog, should avoid “a bad name,” and by calling 
the present volume 7hucydides Mythistoricus its author creates 
a prejudice against it which is certainly undeserved. Thucy- 
dides expressly states that his narrative will probably lose in 
charm just because it is “ not mythical,” and it seems cruel to 
hang, as it were, round the neck of a great writer an epithet 
so ugly and so misleading. Mythical history is history in 
which the actual facts have been so overgrown with fable and 
legend as to be no longer distinguishable, and the term 
Mythistoria cannot naturally be applied to a narrative which, 
like that of Thucydides, is the work of a careful contemporary 
student. Mr. Cornford, however, wishes to indicate that in 
the selection and treatment of his materials Thucydides has 
been vitally influenced by certain mythological conceptions 
which, “ being wrought into the very structure of his mind,” 
have formed “the mould” in which his history has been cast, 
and so given to it a shape and character which it needs a new 
and peculiar adjective to describe. 

But with this objection to his title criticism of Mr. 
Cornford ends, and admiration begins. He possesses to 
the full that “imaginative sympathy” without which no 
ancient historian can in any way be understood. The reader 
must transport himself over intervening centuries, and place 
himself at the writer’s side. He must breathe the same air, 
and catch the subtle influences of a like environment. If, 
indeed, the author to be studied is a mere chronicler, the 
poorest pedant may estimate his carelessness or his accuracy ; 
if he is a master of style, every man of taste can form some 
judgment on his language ; but if he is an historian—that is, 
if he claims not only to record but to interpret facts—if he has 
in him something of the prophet, of the poet, of the seer, 
we must, if we would understand him, endeavour to look with 
his eyes, think with his thoughts, and even dream with his 
dveams. But Thucydides is exactly such an_ historian. 
In spite of his apparent formalism, poetic and quasi- 
mythical ideas form the basis of his thought and give its 
character to his work. He starts by being almost a journalist, 
but in the end “the artistic and imaginative elements in his 
nature” win a complete triumph. Scholars may weigh bis 
statements in exact balances, and grammarians quarrel 
curiously over his constructions, but to grasp his meaning 
needs not so much scholarship and grammar as insight and 


* Thucydides Mythistovicus. By F. M. Cornford, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. London: Edward Arnold. [10s 6d. net.) 
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intuition. Picture to yourself this grave, serious, meditative 
man as, during twenty years of banishment, he watches the 
great struggle which laid the glory of Athens low even with 
the dust, and year by year collects, dockets, and arranges the 
ever-accumulating mass of facts from which at last there will 
emerge, as the final result of those long labours, a single but 
immortal volume. Try to think how it was that, instead of a 
tedious chronicle, the book gradually shaped itself in the 
author’s mind into a living unity, into “a possession for all 
time,” and the secret almost necessarily reveals itself. It is to 
be found in the fact that the historian of that day who sought 
to give to the bare record of facts some artistic, enduring, and 
intelligible form had but two models, the epie and the drama. 
Kuowing nothing of what we call the science of history, never 
dreaming of tracing amid the confusion of events those 
sequences, processes, and orderly developments which give 
history its meaning to modern minds, Thucydides was all 
but compelled to mould his narrative according to one clear 
and well-known pattern. He might, indeed, have left us a 
description of the Fall of Athens which would have been a 
prose Iliad, and unrolled before our eyes the panorama of the 
war in a series of splendid pictures. But the sad exile, musing 
in solitude and silence, could have little interest in outward 
shows, and, as he pondered the weary record of misery and 
suffering, it slowly shaped itself, as it could not but shape 
itself, “into that thing of beauty and awe which we call 
Tragedy.” It is an exact history none the less. The positive 
facts are there—hard, solid, incontrovertible facts—but the 
writer has so arranged and disposed them that they become, 
not facts, but rather symbols and ideas. With a magic 
exactly opposite to that of Prospero, he takes realities and 
builds them into a fabric which is “insubstantial,” and, for 
that very reason, imperishable. We see, as in a vision, the 
Imperial Athens that Pericles dreamed of, at once the glory 
and “the example of Greece”; we see Fortune at Pylos luring 
her on to abandon high ideals for exaggerated ambitions; and 
then from vain Hope springs Pride or Insolence, the sure 
mother of Ruin. Every arrogant word spoken by the Athenian 
generals in the council-chamber of Melos seems to have in it 
the omen of coming retribution, and after we have been told, 
ina dozen simple words, how these poor islanders were all 
either slain or sold into slavery, we turn the page and read, in 
the very next sentence, that “in the same winter the Athenians 
were planning to sail against Sicily with that greater arma- 
ment” which was to sail so proudly, only, by a tragic reversal 
of fortune, to perish so miserably. We know that the facts 
are real; the truth of the narrative is palpable ; but yet some- 
how, as we read, it is not so much of actual events that we 
become spectators as of a great drama which is independent 
of time and place, and to be contemplated rather as a present- 
ment of ideas which, ‘so long as human nature remains the 
same,” are of universal and ageless interest. If Thucydides 
had only been a compiler of what dull men call history, his 
work would have been unknown the Hellenica of 
Xenophon. He was, indeed, a careful observer of outward 
facts; but it is not on that account, but because he also saw 
that which is invisible, because he had the spirit of a great 
poet and the imagination of a great dramatist, that he ranks 


as as 


among the immortals. 

We have endeavoured to state what seems to the 
important and vital truth which is suggested everywhere in 
It is necessary, however, to add that he 


be 


Mr. Cornford’s work. 
devotes the main portion of his volume, not to considering the 
dramatic power of Thucydides in its larger aspects, but to the 
study of certain peculiarities in his dramatic presentation of 
events which have their source in the mythological con- 
ceptions then prevalent, so that the writer continually gives 
his work a form which ean only be fully understood by refer- 
ence to Greek myths. The human story, indeed, is intelligible 
Pericles, Cleon, and Alcibiades exhibit types of 
character too clear to be misapprehended, and the great 
tragedy of Athens needs no interpretation. But behind the 
Just as in the Persae 


enough, 


human action there is something more. 
or Agamemnon of Aeschylus we see, hear, and understand the 
players, but are conscious of other and more mysterious 
presences, so it is with Thucydides. Along with forms of 
flesh and blood spiritual agents tread the stage and take 
part in the plot. Flattering Fortune and idle Hope, vain 
Delusion and mad Desire, rash Insolence born of Prosperity 


are phrases which recur continually in both Thucydides 
and Aeschylus. But to them they are not mere phrases or 
abstractions. To the Greeks these names represented, not 
ideas, but personalities. ‘Temptation (Meés) was to them as 
much areal being as the Devil was to Luther. You can still 
see her on a fourth-century relief urging Helen to follow 
Paris, at whose side stands winged Desire ("Epes); and when 
a vase-painter would explain why Darius invaded Greece he 
draws the Monarch in his treasure-house, while above, in the 
balls of heaven, Delusion (’Amdry), garbed as a Fury, beckons 
a seated figure of Asia to her doom. Thinking men had lost 
their belief in the hierarchy of Olympus, but they still con- 
ceived of all extravagant passions and extraordinary events 
as due, not to the action of laws which, though perhaps 
unknown, were yet strictly causal, but rather to the direct 
instigation or intervention of non-human, unseen, and spiritual 
agents. The idea is neither religious nor scientific, but it is 
eminently natural, and above all it is adapted for the use of 
a writer who could find no other clue by which to unravel the 
tangle of events. But to examine how far Thucydides was, 
perhaps half unconsciously, influenced by such a mythical 
conception needs a detailed study of his writings, and cannot 
be attempted in an article. We can only indicate Mr. Corn- 
ford’s view, and recommend all students to examine his 
arguments for themselves. They will find everywhere much 
that is instructive, and, however his apparent paradoxes may at 
first startle, the substantial truth of his position will in the 
end, we think, appear not less remarkable than its novelty. 





THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF 
AUSTRALASIA.* 

Tus book bears plainly the imprint of research rather than 
of personal experience. Mr. Rogers has read up his subject 
with such admirable industry that there is no living 
Australian or New Zealander who might not learn a great 
deal from this packed volume, and yet no Australasian would 
admit that Mr. Rogers knows Australasia. The writing is 
without those swift unconscious touches which betray the eye- 
witness. Mr. Rogers, no doubt feeling that a great deal of 
learning in a necessarily small volume makes heavy reading, 
has tried, with a goodness of intention which we do not wish 
to undervalue, to relieve bis narrative with light-hearted 
sallies. If these fitted nicely into the style, no one would 
welcome them more than ourselves. If Mr. Rogers dislikes 
dull history,so do we. But it is a mistake for the historian to 
wear his hat on one side and cock his eye. Mr. Rogers's 
trick does not “come off,” and he would do well to keep such 
disfigurements out of work which has a serious value :— 

“ Hardly had peace been restored when Callander published his 
Terra Australis Cognita (1766), in which, while acknowledging 
indebtedness to De Brosses, he translated De Brosses, substituting 
‘England’ for ‘ France’ and ‘ English’ for ‘ French,’ and passed 
off the composition as his own. De Brosses had worked Harris's 
tweed into a suit; and Callander stole the suit.” 

The last sentence jars in spite of all our willingness to be 
amused. Again, he writes: “The delicate veil of opéra bouffe 
which De Bougainville threw over the scenes of so many false 
ideals, dark treacheries, and long-drawn agonies ushered in a 
new epoch. Where all had shuddered no one could belp 
laughing, except Dalrymple—and he was Scotch.” This is 
cheap, and probably it is not true. Mr. Rogers thus forfeits 
some of the confidence which his zeal would undoubtedly 
inspire in the reader. Writing of the customs of the Austra- 
lian aborigines, he says: “ The ownership of broiled game is so 
minute as almost to give a new meaning to joint ownership.” 

One does not commonly speak of a 

Or, again, because there are “ wash-pots” 


This is worse still. 
“joint” of game. 

in the gold-mines at Bendigo, Mr. Rogers, remembering a 
familiar Old Testament phrase, cannot resist the temptation to 
say “ wash-pots large as Moab,”—which really does not mean 
anything. If such errors were avoided, Mr. Rogers's power of 
minute exploration in archives would be more telling. But we 
can well understand the difficulties of an author who writes 
under the head of “historial geography.” His terms 
reference are truly galling, and he deserves all the sympathy 


of 


of his readers. 
Yet Mr. Rogers deliberately dispenses with some light 
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and bringing Infatuation and Nemesis in its train,—these 
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material which could have been used legitimately. In his 
preface he says: “I have omitted or translated the curious 
Australian slang which grew up eighty years ago—such as 
‘expiree,’ ‘emancipist,’ ‘corn-stalk,’ ‘currency,’ and ‘ad- 
vance Australia’s nor will my readers be vexed with the 
three meanings of ‘papa’ in the Pacific.’ We can see no 
reason for omitting these things, and the reader may con- 
ceivably be vexed at not being told what the three meanings 
of “papa” are in the Pacific, after having been introduced 
to the word. As to “Advance Australia!” it is nothing 
less than a kind of national motto. One sees and hears 
it everywhere in Australia, and the late Mr. Harold Finch- 
Hatton wrote a book in which he used the phrase as 
his title. The word “beach-combers” is misspelt in the 
preface. Perhaps the author, who compares these shore- 
loafers with the Canadian coureurs des bois, misled the printer 
by putting a false analogy before him. The beach has been 
confused with Leech-trees. Mr. Rogers draws a very good 
picture of the early rivalry between the English and French 
explorers,—a professional rivalry into which the desire of 
territorial possession hardly entered. When an appreciation 
of the value of antipodean colonies came, it seized both 
countries simultaneously, and there was a scramble. Of 
course, we scrambled better, and the French had to content 
themselves with New Caledonia and jealous regrets :— 

“ At this date England and France haunted and pursued one 
another as the shadow follows the substance; and no one knew 
which would prove substance and which shadow. Each and all 
left memorials of where they had been; memorials which might 
be as harmless as a visiting-card put in a bottle ona mountaintop, 
or else might serve as emblems of conquest. Without actual 
possession these pale parodies of Spanish methods were meaning- 
less; and, at present, neither party seemed disposed to take 
possession. It seems strange that French and English rivalry 
did not lead to war, or at least to a commercial war in the Pacific. 
The perfect sincerity with which the ideals of De Brosses and 
Callander were pursued, and the nobility of those who pursued 
these ideals alone averted this calamity ; and La Pérouse’s maxim 
Des Européens sont tous compatriotes a cette distance de leur pays 
had already become Anglo-French policy by which Cook profited 
in his third voyage and by which Kerguelen, Rossel, and Flinders 
only failed to profit because they transgressed its conditions. 
This rivalry, instead of producing conflict, produced mutual aid 
and admiration: and the rival explorers, forgetful of their hostile 
political and commercial interests, unifed into a single group of 
great men of whom Cook was greatest.” . 
In his chapter on the natives of Australia Mr. Rogers says 
that “ boomerangs—a toy variety of which returns to the 
thrower—recall the weapons used in paleolithic Europe.” 
The reservation as to the “toy variety” seems to be 
unnecessary. The present writer, who has examined many 
boomerangs, never saw one which could not be made to 
take a circular flight when the checking action of the wrist, 
which is always necessary, was applied in throwing. The 
boomerang is rather a puzzle. One might think that the 
highest laws of mathematics had been laid under contribution 
in the perfecting of it. The convexity on one side, the flat- 
ness on the other, and the sharp knifelike edge on the inside 
of the convexity have the air of having been carefully thought 
out. Yet the people who invented this singular weapon cannot 
count higher than five, and are destitute of all the arts and 
amenities of life. Theirs is perhaps the lowest plane of 
human life. Some people have assumed that the boomerang 
was the creation of an older and higher civilisation, but for 
this there is no evidence. It must be the product of an age- 
long empirical. use of throwing-weapons. 

Botany Bay, although it has popularly retained its reputa- 
tion as the original convict settlement out of which unsavoury 
kernel the Colony of New South Wales grew, was, as the 
author points out, never really a penal settlement. <A well- 
known doggerel song perhaps helps to perpetuate the mistake. 
Mr. Kipling is literally right when he makes Sydney say of 
herself: ‘‘ And at my feet Success.” The convict-ship ‘Success’ 
—which, by the way, was exhibited at various places round the 
English coast a few years ago—used to lie at the foot of what 
are now the beautiful grounds of the Domain or public park 
at Sydney. In England a Committee of Finance (1797-1801) 
advised the discontinuance of a system of dealing with felons 
which had cost £180 per felon, and actually recommended 
further inquiry as to whether New South Wales was worth 
retaining. That was the nadir of men’s hopes for Australian 
colonisation; but the danger soon passed when normal 
commerce took the place of improper trading by the garrison. 
Moreover, renewed French rivalry inspired our Colonists 





with a fortunate activity, and they took the precaution of 
settling at such places as Hobart and Launceston, whither 
they would not have gone if their hand had not been 
forced. The convict origin of Sydney has always given 
an easy text to Melbourne in the wordy warfare of their 
traditional rivalry,—a rivalry which has been allayed by 
federation. Mr. Rogers justly insists on the astonishing 
phenomenon of these two great cities, which retain a quite 
disproportionate percentage of the population of the whole 
Colonies of Victoria and New South Wales. But though he 
piles fact upon fact about the railways and physical features 
of these cities, he leaves us without a really clear picture of 
the distinction which leaps to the eye of the traveller between 
formal, rectangular, American-like Melbourne and informal, 
crooked, English-like Sydney looking out over her majestic 
harbour. And one cannot grasp the spirit of the rivalry 
without remembering that for a long time it was keenly felt 
to be a conflict of principles, a test of Free-trade and Protec. 
tion, the former championed by the grand old man of New 
South Wales, Sir Henry Parkes :— 

“The economic history of New Zealand and Australia has been 
almost the same, yet the developments of town life in the two 
countries are as vividly contrasted as their fauna and flora. Two 
Australian towns, Melbourne and Sydney, contain more than 
the whole population of New Zealand; and Australia, though 
twenty-eight times as large, is only four times as populous as 
New Zealand. There were 3,771,715 whites in Australia in 1901, 
more than one-fourth of whom were cooped up in Sydney and 
Melbourne. This disproportion between two towns and the whole 
country is only equalled by Scotland, which is after all a manu- 
facturing country, and as we have seen not much larger than 
Tasmania. There is no other modern parallel in white men’s 
countries.” , 

The author describes New Zealand as a land of lakes. But 
this is really true only of the South Island. The beautiful 
lake of Taupo and the two or three smaller lakes do not 
justify the title in the North Island. Mr. Rogers is officially 
accurate in calling the South Island the Middle Island; but 
in practice all New Zealanders speak of the South Island, 
ignoring the insignificant Stewart Island, which is only a 
detached fragment of the South or Middle Island. Mr. 
Rogers does justice to the complete difference between the 
features of Australia and New Zealand. Perhaps it is no 
longer so common as it used to be in England to look upon 
New Zealand as a kind of annexe to Australia, although the 
fact is that no countries could be more distinct, and it takes 
nearly as long for the Australian to go to New Zealand as it 
takes the Englishman to go to America. Mr. Rogers speaks 
of the all too successful acclimatisation of English flora and 
fauna in Australasia. Rabbits only happen to be the best- 
known instance. The spread of thistles, briars, sparrows, and 
linnets might be mentioned as entirely beyond a joke. The 
purely geographical section of this book is the most compact 
thing of this kind yet published, we believe. What may be 
called the philosophy of geography is a deeply interesting and 
fertile study. The locus classicus of the study is, to our mind, 
Mr. H. J. Mackinder’s Britain and the British Seas, which 
unhappily has no rivals. 





AN AMERICAN MISSIONARY BISHOP.* 
In May, 1887, Dr. Talbot was consecrated “ Missionary 
Bishop” of Wyoming and Idaho, a diocese covering an area 
more than half as big again as that of Great Britain and far 
more difficult to traverse, the railway accommodation being of 
the smallest, such as that of our island would be if it con- 
sisted of one main line with a single branch. The first 
problem to be solved was the choice of a residence. Laramie, 
in Wyoming, was fixed upon, not because it was geographically 
central, for it is nearly as remote as possible from the northern 
border of Idaho, but because it was on the railway and near 
the populous region. Other places competed for the honour, 
one offering the attraction that if the meat-supply fell short 
the Bishop had only to step out with his rifle and bring down 
an elk. The country when Dr. Talbot arrived was under a 
cloud. The past winter had destroyed not less than a balf of 
the cattle which constituted its wealth, though Idaho had 
suffered less than Wyoming. Besides the herdsmen and the 
shepherds, there were those who grew grain where irrigation 
was possible, and there was an Indian reservation, occupied by 
Shoshones and Arapahoes. This had been handed over to the 


* My People of the Plains. By Ethelbert Talbot, D.D., Bishop of Central 
Peunsylvania. oudon: Harper and Brothers. [7s. 6d. net.] 
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care of the Episcopal Church, a breach of religious liberty in 
theory, but probably the best thing that could have been done. 
(Other religious bodies, it should be explained, had allotments 
of their own.) 

The Bishop’s first journey was characteristic of many. 
After thirty-four hours’ travel on the stage, he arrived at 
his destination covered with alkali-dust, and looking as 
unlike “a bishop as possible.” A friendly stranger greeted 
him, gave him information about the friend after whom 
he inquired, and offered to take him out to the ranch 
where the friend lived. “It is a pity not to give a 
bishop a carriage, but there are no carriages here: it is a 
new town.” But he could have his choice of two broncos,— 
“one bucks pretty hard and the other bucks kind o’ mild.” 
Tbe Bishop chose the latter, and they started. The guide, 
Billy Bartlett by name, who kept a saloon, explained on the 
way that he was a “ Bob Ingersoll man.” The Bishop thought 
that if he did not care about his soul and kept a saloon, he 
might be a “ Bob Ingersoll man” himself. This was evidently 
the right thing to say, for the guide volunteered to “round up 
every galoot in the country” and pack the schoolhouse for the 
meeting that was to be held in the evening. (Dr. Talbot had 
sent printed notices of the meeting to the postmaster, but he, 
described as “the meanest Bob Ingersoll man in the whole 
business," had suppressed them.) As the man was departing 
the Bishop remembered the music, and asked his conductor 
whether he could sing. “ You have caught me right on to my 





racket,” said he. “It just happens that lam a Jo-dandy at | 


singing, and I also play the fiddle and the organ.” He agreed 
totake charge of the music. The schoolhouse was crowded, and 
“never,” writes Dr. Talbot, “ did I preach a sermon where I was 


given a more reverent and attentive hearing.” At the close, | 


Billy Bartlett came up with tears in his eyes. “ Bishop,” he 
said, “that talk will do us boys a world of good...... If 
you will send us a preacher, all of us chaps will pitch in and 
support him and stand by him.” The Bishop did send a 
preacher, and a church was built for him. <A year afterwards 
Dr. Talbot went again. In his friend the rancher’s sitting- 
room he saw a newspaper cutting with an evergreen wreath 
round it. It was headed: “A Hustling Bishop from the 
Wild West,” and was the report of a speech which he had 
made, describing the visit, at a Missionary Congress. 
“Bishop,” said his host, “you gave us a great send off, 
ere er Billy Bartlett bas had his put in a nobby frame, 
and says he wouldn't take a thousand dollars for it.” Mr. 
Bartlett, we are glad to hear, has given up his saloon, and is 
ranching in Washington State. 

It is clear that there is good material here.—the Bishop 
says so again and again in the most emphatic terms, But it 
is also clear that there must be the right man to deal with it. 
This is what happened ina mining camp in Idaho. Dr. Talbot 
found every one very shy of him. He tried accosting passers- 
by in the street; they slipped away. He stuck up notices; 
no one seemed to read them. So he took the bull by the 
horns. There were seven saloons in arow. He went into the 
first and introduced himself as Bishop of Idaho; he wanted 
to have a word with the guests. The keeper was all polite- 
ness, put his arm in the Bishop's, and led him to the pool- 
room. “ Boys,” he said, “put up the chips just a minute. 
This is the Bishop right among us, and he wants to be intro- 
duced.” Everybody got up and welcomed him, and then he 
told them of the next day's service. He was assured that all 
would come. The same thing was done in all the seven. But 
the mining camp was not without its minister, a certain 
“Brother May,” who had been sent there three weeks before. 
But Brother May was very down-hearted. “The most God- 
forsaken hole in the world ” he thought it, and when he saw the 
Bishop coming out of a saloon the cup was full. He hoped that 
it was done with a good intention, but he thought it a terrible 
scandal. The Bishop had a most successful meeting, and took 
the opportunity of introducing Brother May, who, however, 
could do little more than stammer out his formula of “the 
most God-forsaken hole.” When he gave a regular discourse 
he was not more happy. Very shortly after a deputation 
waited on him. ‘ Will you leave us,” said the spokesman, 
“if we give you seventy-five dollars?” And he took them 
and went. To the Bishop the handsome offer of two thousand 
dollars was made if he would stay. He explained that he had 
other duties, but could send them a good man. “ Bishop,” 
said the spokesman, “if you can’t come we will have to make 
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a new deal.” And they made the new deal. “If you will send 
us a first-rate man, a good talker and a good mixer, we will 
guarantee him at least a thousand dollars a year.” “A good 
mixer’’ means one who possesses the qualities of good fellow- 
ship, sympathy, and fraternity. The best of the men with 
whom a minister has to deal is not on the surface. There 
he will find not a little that will surprise, if it does not shock 
him. Thedialect, for instance, is picturesque and something 
more. But a wise man will take it for what it really means. 
For instance, he will not think that his people do not set value 
on the ordinance of Baptism if they express it by saying that 
they have “some kids to be branded.” 

It must not be inferred from the story about Brother May 
that Bishop Talbot expresses contempt or dislike for non- 
episcopal workers in the field. He recognises a true man 
wherever he finds him; doubtless, of all mission fields, that in 
which he worked is the best suited to develop this power. It 
isin keeping with this gift that we have such an excellent 
| chapter as that in which our author describes the organisa- 
| tion of Mormonism. Here, too, he can see below the 
surface. He has found that the Mormon is better than 
Mormonism. The religion is a perverted and corrupted 
Christianity ; its followers are sober, truthful, and honest, 
kind to each other, courteous to strangers, unbesitatingly 
obedient to authority, and full of reverence for their departed 
heroes, not much thought of, it may well be, outside Utah, 
but honoured there. And if the Christian world will do its 
duty, thinks Bishop Talbot, the Mormons will some day be 
| found a force on the right side. 

Another chapter is given to the Red Indian and his 
| position in the body politic of the States. The Bishop is 
|emphatic in his condemnation of the reservation system. 








| To educate Indian boys and girls and to expect them to 
' go back to the habits of the wigwam is preposterous. The 
| problem is not without difficulty, but for various reasons it 
admits of a readier solution than that of which the negro 
is a factor. 

We feel that we cannot too warmly recommend My People 
of the Plains to our readers. 





A HISTORY OF LONDON SANITATION.* 

Mr. HENRY JEPHSON, who was a prominent and hard-working 
| Progressive member of the late London County Council, has 
| written a very interesting and instructive history of London 
| sanitation, which shows how modern is any just conception of 
| the duties of local government in regard to the public health. 
| The evolution of a proper comprehension of the laws of hygiene 
| only began in the first balf of the nineteenth century, and even 
at the present day it cannot be said to have reached finality, 
—our worries about physical deterioration alone are sufficient 
| 





to prove that. Still, we have made a considerable advance 
upon our ancestors, and Mr. Jephson’s account of the way in 
which the reform was brought about in London, the hugest 
agglomeration of human beings yet seen on the face of the 
earth, is well worthy of study. 

London suffered under peculiar disadvantages, as compared 
with any other great city, since it is only of late years that it 
has obtained any organic system of local government. The 


| City, of course, always had its power ful Corporation, and here 
and there the growing Metropolis included an ancient borough, 
| like that of Westminster, which had some rudimentary forms 
of civic government. But the greater part of London was 
without form and void—it had never received any recognition 
from the law as one great entity, and its boundaries had never 
been fixed—down to the second half of the nineteenth 
| century. Yet it was recognised at a very early date that 
| the steadily increasing wilderness of houses required some 
| kind of sanitary arrangements, drains, pavements, street- 
| lamps, water, &c. But no attempt was made to deal with 
| these necessities of civic life on an adequate scale. The unit 
| of such local government as existed was the parish, and its 
| machinery was the Vestry. Some parishes tried to govern their 
own affairs through this cumbrous and antiquated mechanism ; 
others were in the hands of a powerful ground-landlord 
who had obtained special powers to regulate his estate when 
it was built over; in other cases, “ persons with interests in a 


| specia, locality associated themselves together and obtained a 
- = ‘ 

| * The Sanitary Evolution of London. By Henry Jephson. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. [6s, net 
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private Act of Parliament giving them authority, under the 
name of Commissioners or Trustees, to tax and in a very 
limited way to govern a particular district or group of streets 
forming part of a parish.” There was, unfortunately, no 
attempt made by Parliament to organise or co-ordinate the 
powers which were thus conferred, almost at random, on the 
most miscellaneous kinds of governing bodies. “ Any district, 
however small, was suffered to obtain a local Act of Parlia- 
ment for the purpose of managing some of its affairs, and this, 
too, without any reference to the interests of the immediate 
neighbours, or of the metropolis as a whole.” The con- 
sequence was that the local government of London, outside 
the City, was utterly incoherent and inefficient in the first half 
of the nineteenth century. It had been no one’s business to 
provide for the proper organisation of the great masses of 
population which had settled in what Cobbett called “the 
Wen,” and the result was the most extraordinary mixture of 
local authorities, wasteful, inefficient, and mutually hostile, 
that ever undertook to control a great city ; London, in short, 
was not a city, but a mere congeries of indefinite units. Mr. 
Jephson well describes the municipal chaos which ensued :— 

“There were authorities exclusively for paving ; authorities for 
street improvements; authorities for lighting; even authorities 
for a bridge across the river. In the course of years, several 
hundred such bodies had been created, without any relation one 
to the other, and without any central controlling authority, good, 
bad, or indifferent, by as many Acts of Parliament. They were 
mostly self-elected, or elected for life, or both; and were wholly 
irresponsible to the ratepayers, or indeed to any one else; nor 
were their proceedings in any way open to the public. Many of 
them had large statls of well-paid officials; and there were 
perpetual conflicts of jurisdiction between them, and an absolute 
want of anything approaching to municipal administration. It 
has been roughly stated—roughly because there are no reliable 
figures—that there were about three hundred such bodies in 
London—* jostling, jarring, unscientific, cumbrous, and costly ’— 
the very nature of many of them being as little known to the 
rest of the community as that of the powers of darkness. Add to 
these numerous, clashing, and incompetent authorities, various 
great public companies or corporations—the water companies, 
and gas companies, and dock companies, each with its own special 
rights—which were far more favourably and generously regarded 
by Parliament than were the rights of the public, and one has 
fairly enumerated the local governing bodies then existing in 
London.” 

While London was still comparatively small this adminis- 
trative chaos was just endurable. But with the dawn of the 
nineteenth century, and the great increase of population 
which followed the commencement of an era of greatly 
increased prosperity, it soon became evident that some new 
arrangements must be made. In his opening chapter Mr. 
Jephson draws a terrible picture of the insanitary state 
of London sixty or seventy years ago. It is unnecessary 
to quote the revolting details which are properly ex- 
tracted from the reports of medical officers, Royal Com- 
missioners, and private philanthropists in his pages. It is 
enough to say that when London had come to contain over 
two hundred and seventy thousand houses, it still had no 
proper system of drainage and no adequate water-supply. 
As late as 1850 there were eighty thousand houses in the 
Metropolis unsupplied with water; whilst in 1841 it was 
admitted that the majority of houses were built over cess- 
pools, with which the law still refused to interfere, even where 
they were notoriously dangerous to the community at large. 
The Thames was an open sewer, from which the greater part 
of London's drinking-water was drawn, and there were no 
filter-beds. It is difficult for us to-day to understand why the 
whole population was not swept away by some vast epidemic, 
not hard to comprehend why the death-rate was higher than 
it is at present in any civilised town. The prevalence of 
filth diseases and the heavy mortality which they caused were 
well known to all inquirers; yet it was not until 1848 that any 
Government took action by appointing a central Commission 
to control the drainage of London, which was the first formal 
recognition of the unity of the Metropolis. The outbreak of 
cholera in 1848-49 helped to urge the need of further reforms, 
and the Act “for the better Local Management of the 
Metropolis” which was passed in 1855 was the turning-point 
in the sanitary history of London. That Act constituted 
Vestries in the larger parishes, and Boards of Works in 
districts including a number of smaller ones, as the municipal 
authorities, whilst the Metropolitan Board of Works was made 
a central authority for dealing with matters affecting London 
In later years its name became a byword for 


as a whole. 
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jobbery and incompetence, but it did some valuable work 
before it passed under the control of those « vested 
interests” which in all large towns are apt to prove a 
stumbling-block in the way of the sanitary reformer. The 
greater part of Mr. Jephson’s interesting book consists of an 
account of the abuses with which the new organisation had 
to deal, and of the measures which effected a radical improve. 
ment in the sanitary condition of the Metropolis. He tells a 
terrible story of the gross neglect of sanitation which is bound 
to follow the growth of a great city with no central controlling 
powers to provide for drainage, water-supply, and the other 
essentials of municipal health. But it was worth telling, if 
only to show how far we have advanced in the last sixty years, 
The London County Council, which came into existence in 
1889, has given other causes for dissatisfaction, as the result of 
the recent election proves, but the record of its work which is 
contained in Mr. Jephson’s two concluding chapters shows that 
it has put the coping-stone on the work of sanitation which 
was commenced by the Board of Works, and a return to the 
earlier conditions is nowadays quite unthinkable. Mr. Jephson 
is of opinion that London is still in need of “a real central 
Health Authority,” and that the County Council is only 
such in a very limited way. We have not reached finality; 
but in comparison with the London of 1840, the existing 
Metropolis may be said to be a veritable City of Hygieia. 








NOVELS. 

THE RETURN OF THE EMIGRANT.* 
Miss Mackay is a newcomer in the field of fiction—so at 
least we gather from internal evidence as well as from the 
title-page of her novel—who deserves a cordial welcome, not 
only for the quality of her work, but for the spirit in which 
she approaches it. If we are asked to indicate precisely what 
that spirit is, we cannot do better than quote the characteristic 
passage in which she prefaces and justities a happy coincidence 
which few of her contemporaries would have ventured to 
introduce :— 

“ Nowadays it is common among novelists to depict the ironies 
of life—to tell how the prodigal returned home to find no one 
there; how the alabaster box of love was broken and poured out 
before an empty shrine; how a man toiled and scraped to make a 
fortune, and when he went to offer it, she for whom he saved and 
suffered had gone to where fortunes are not needed. These things 
have their foundations in truth, no doubt, but, thank God, they 
are not all the truth of life. Sometimes—quite often in fact— 
things go not wrong but right; sometimes relief comes when it is 
most needed; sometimes reward follows the day’s work; some- 
times, when weeping has endured fora night, the morning brings 
joy.” 

It must not be inferred from this passage, however, that Miss 
Mackay indulges without restraint in resort to the romance of 
happy coincidence. She has, it is true, no belief in the 
essential virtue of unhappy endings, but her creed is an 
optimism tempered by a due regard for experience; the 
optimism, in short, of Browning's epilogue to “ Asolando,” or 
of the Latin adage per aspera ad astra, It is no rose-strewn 
path that her hero pursues from his lonely childhood onward. 
His parentage, his antecedents, and his surroundings hamper 
his progress atevery turn. Colin Stewart is the son of a broken 
gentleman who had sunk to the position of a “ ground officer” or 
bailiff on the estate which had belonged for many generations 
Allan Stewart had taken a leading part in 


| forcing through a scheme of emigration which depopulated 


the neighbourhood, and earned him the undying hatred of his 
neighbours. On his death the curse clings to his innocent 
son, who leads the life of an Ishmaelite at school, and has to 
fizht his way to recognition by sheer force of character and 
ability. His courage wins him respect, and he makes friends 
of the schoolmaster, the minister, and the doctor, a man of 
culture ruined by his love of drink. But his especial play- 
mate is the daughter of his father’s bitterest enemy, a crofter 
who had been forced to emigrate, and thriving in America, 
returns to find his scheme of vengeance thwarted by the 
death of the oppressor. The sequel may be guessed, and we 
need not say more than that the course of true love is not 
rendered any easier by the temper of the returned emigrant 
or the social advantages which his wealth enables him to lavish 


on his daughter. 





* The Return of the Emigrant. By Lydia Miller Mackay. London : W. Black- 
[6s.} 
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But it is not in the story proper, good as it is, that the 
merit of Miss Mackay’s novel resides. What lends the book 
attractiveness is her faithful observation of modes of life, 
prejudices, superstitions—to say nothing of the climatic sur- 
roundings—wbich go to build up rugged, forcible personalities, 
r choice of well-contrasted characters to illustrate her 


and hei é gi . 
theme. In the description of incident—as, for example, the 
scene of the emigrants’ departure—the element of melodrama 


g, and impairs the realism of the picture. 


> 


js not wantin , But 
the austere and formidable minister, the hero’s grim old 
erandmother, the generous hard-drinking doctor, and the 
crabbed but stimulating schoolmaster are all of them drawn 
from the life, and will linger in the memory of the reader. 
When Colin, on the eve of an examination in which he was 
expected to do the school credit, broke his leg climbing a 
cliff which he had promised not to go near, he gained scant 
sympathy from Mr. Corbett, and the temper of the man is 
admirably shown in the passage with which we may take 
leave of a novel unequal in execution, but marked by true 
insight, sympathy, and poetic feeling :— 

“Tt was on the day after the examination that Mr. Corbett 
referred to the climbing of the Big Rock. He was in a very ill 
humour, for some of the children had done badly the day before, 
and he began laughing at them for fools and dunces that no man 
should be at the trouble of teaching. ‘A set of wooden-faced 
blockheads, fit for nothing but turning the ground with the crooked 
spade,’ said he. ‘ You may tell Colin Stewart,’ he went on sourly, 
‘that I’ll take no more to do with him. I wash my hands of him. 
After all the trouble I took with him, he had no more gratitude 
than to go straight away and break his word to me.’ Barabel 
stood up in her seat trembling. ‘It was me that was climbing 
the Big Rock,’ she said. ‘Colin Stewart was afraid I would be 
killed, and he was trying to make me come down. ‘That is how it 
was. Mr. Corbett had stopped in the middle of his walk, and 
now he folded his arms and stood looking at the little girl. 
‘What fine story is this?’ he cried, and stood staring a minute. 
‘What took you up the Big Rock!’ he inquired. ‘They dared 
me,’ said Barabel faintly. ‘Who dared you?’ Barabel was 
silent, but a dozen voices volunteered the information, and Mr. 


Corbett went on asking questions till he had extracted the 
whole story. He took out the boy who had challenged the 
little girl to the climb, and caned him mercilessly. Then 
he turned to Barabel and looked at her again. ‘Eve—Eve— 


Eve, he said bitterly, ‘ when will I be done with you?’ He never 
struck a girl, but he now pushed the chair from his desk to the 
middle of the floor. ‘Will you do me the kindness to come here,’ 
he said to her; and when she came, her lips pressed tight and her 
eyes defiant, he gave her his hand with mock courtesy and 
mounted her upon the chair. Then he began to walk about again. 
‘Who was the first woman?’ he asked the scholars. ‘Eve,’ they 
answered with one voice. ‘ Who ate the forbidden fruit?’ ‘ Eve,’ 
said the children. ‘Who gave some to Adam?’ ‘Eve,’ they 
sang out. ‘Just Eve,’ said the schoolmaster,—‘ E-v-e, Eve,— 
and he wrote it on the blackboard. He took two or three turns 
up and down the room. ‘Who lost the bursary to Boronach 
School ?’ he inquired. There was a dead silence. ‘I’ll tell you,’ 
said Mr. Corbett, ‘it was Eve, too. And there’s a parable all 
about Barabel,’ he added mockingly, and wrote that also on the 
board. ‘You may yo back to your seat now,’ he said to the little 
girl, but Barabel was gone like a streak of lightning out of the 
open door.” 





Amalia. By Graham Hope. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 6s.)— 
Prince August of Salzheim-Schliisselburg has four daughters in 
tock, so to speak. ‘The family is poor, but of the Royal caste, and 
one morning he receives a letter from a reigning Prince some- 
where in the Near East to the effect that, being unfortunately 
prevented from coming in person, he begs for photographs of the 
young ladies. Of Amalia there is no photograph except one 
taken when she was four, but there is a water-colour sketch 
where the amateur hand has not been as truthful as the sun. 
So Amalia goes, more than half unwilling, but not without a 
certain curious interest in the affair. The Near East principality, 
with its very thin veneer of civilisation, its politics complicated 
with feuds of race and faith, makes a striking picture, brought 
out by contrast with the formalities of Schliisselburg The 
Prince, too, is a fine study of character, and the drama of this 
State marriage with its developments is a good piece of work. 


Tr ‘ . ° ° . ° . 
The “ Miss Mainwaring” episode seems to us 2 mistake 


A Free Solitude. By Alice Perrin. (Chatto and Wiudus. 2s. 6d.) 
—Novel-readers who like stories of India will always welcome a 
fresh volume from the pen of Mrs. Perrin. <A Free Solitude is one 
of the best things she has done,and her descriptions of the Siwala 
Valley at the foot of the Himalayas will make her readers fully 
understand the enthusiasm for his home felt by Benjamin Wade, 
Mrs. Perrin is always interested in the Eurasian 
question, and her portrait of the Chandler family, whose English 
blood is running very thin, will make English people appreciate 
the great difficulties which tho problem presents. The story 


the hero. 


is well written, the details being vividly given, and the whole 
picture carefully finished. It deserves to than the 
amusement of an idle hour, and is one of the few recent novels 
which would repay re-reading. 

ReapaBLe Nove s.—An Outback Marr By A. B. Paterson, 
(Angus and Robertson, Sydney. 3s. 6d. net.) —A story of station life 
in Australia, interesting both in itself and from the fact that the 
author is an Australian writer. Richard Elliott, Financier. By 
George Carling. (Sisley’s. 6s.)—A story of American finance, 
giving a satirical picture of the methods of a great Trust 
company, which will be easily identified by the reader. The book 
is extremely clever, but abounds in minute descriptions of business 


be more 





transactions which will be almost unintelligible to the ordinary 
reader. The Other Pawn. By Mary Deane. (Methuen and Co, 
6s.)—The “ game” is played for a fortune, and the two “ pawns” 
are good studies of feminine character. The Vigil. By Uarold 
Begbie. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—A powerful, if prejudiced, 
story of social life in its religious aspect.——Blind Mouths. By 
Beth Ellis. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 6s.)—Another social story, in 
which some of the complexities of the Labour question are intro- 
duced. Affairs of State. By Burton E. Stevenson. (Chatto 
and Windus. 3s. 6d.)—A tale of diplomatic craft, making great 
demands on the reader’s faith, but amusing. 

















CURRENT LITERATURE, 


THE PROGRESS OF ARTILLERY. 

Artillery and Explosives. By Sir Andrew Noble. (J. Murray. 
21s. net.)—“ Extraordinary as has been the advance in every 
department of Science during the long reign of Queen Victoria, 
the progress in Naval and Artillery Science has been no less 
When Sir Andrew Nobl 
before the Crimean War, the line-of-battle ships were all sailing 


remarkable.” first entered the Service, 
vessels, and their armaments and appliances differed but little, 
except as regards size, from those in use in the days of Drake and 
the Armada. A modern third-rate cruiser would find no difficulty 
in destroying the whole of the fleet which won the battle of 
Trafalgar, 
discipline of the crews, but because of the increased pow 


not because there is any change in the valour and 
x which 
science has conferred upon ships in mobility and destructive 
appliances. In this collection of papers, published at intervals 
from 1858 to 1900, Sir Andrew Noble records the steps of this pro- 
gressive advance, in which his own scientific skill and enthusiasm 
played a considerable part. He reminds us of the difficulties 
which the conservative tendencies of the Services themselves 
put in the way of any change from the old wooden walls. At 
the dinner which the Royal Artillery Mess at Woolwich gave to 
Lord Armstrong after the introduction of rifled the 
president, in proposing the health of the distinguished guest, 


guns, 











frankly added that he was personally opposed to any change 
in our armaments. The Navy, at a later stage, declared that so 
heavy a gun as the seven-ton which the artillery proposed for 
both land and sea service could not be carried with safety on 
board a sea-going ship. “The objections to anything like a 
mechanical 
among some of the older officers, who could hardly be got to look 
upon any appliance to which they were not 
accustomed.” One that during the third 
quarter of the nineteenth century our Fleet lagged behind those 
of the principal Continental nations, though it was happily not 


contrivance were very strong, especially 


with patience 


consequence was 


called upon to meet the superior weapons of its rivals, All this 
is now changed, and the whole world takes its lessons from the 
practice of British shipyards and gun-factories in matters 


relating to naval warfare, although so recently as the Boer War 


we had a painful experience of the obstacles put by this same 
conservative element in the way of our field artillery. It behoves 
such 


us to draw the obvious moral from course of history as is 


incidentally contained in a book like this of Sir Andrew Noble, 
which should be 


the scientific si le of war. 


carefully studied by all who are interested in 


INDEPENDENT CHURCH OF 

ABBEY (1650-1826). 
Independent Church of Westminster Abbey (1650-1826). 
of 


THE WESTMINSTER 

The 
the Rev. 
Wales. 5s. net.)—-The place and the dates as given in the title 
a little f the 
Protestant Church which has had its home for more than two 
centuries in the crypt of Canterbury Cathedral. As a matter of 
fact there is no resemblance. At Westminster Abbey, as in many 
of the Cathedrals, during the time of the Commonwealth, the 
Presbyterians, followed by the Independents, held services of their 


By 


Ira Boseley. (Congregational Union England and 


are surprising. One naturally thinks o French 
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own. These, of course, ceased shortly after the Restoration. The 
congregation that had worshipped in the Abbey found a home in 
Smithfield. From this place it removed to a spot near Gray’s 
Inn Lane. Some notable people have been connected with it, and 
the subject might have been made more interesting than it is. 
Mr. Boseley is extraordinarily discursive, telling us about various 
things which might have been left to some other occasion, but 
making it anything but easy to follow the fortunes of the 
“Abbey” Church. Is it not somewhat bold to say that Hugh 
Peters was “condemned to death simply because he had preached 
before General Monk and his soldiers in St. Albans Abbey”? 
Hugh Peters was not in a position to take a leading part in the 
action of the Regicides, but he certainly encouraged it. He 
preached, for instance, when the King’s fate was in the balance, 
on the text: “T'o bind their kings with chains and their nobles 
with fetters of iron.” Has Mr. Boseley ever heard of Aesop’s fable 
of the Trumpeter? He begged for quarter as a non-combatant, but 
was adjudged to be even more guilty because he made others 
fiercer in battle. The Royalists would have done well to be more 
generous, but Peters had no special claim for mercy. 








WEEK. 


have not been 


SOME BOOKS OF THK 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 








The Bible Reader. Part I. By E. Nixon and H. R. Steel. 
(Allman. 1s. net.)—This is a well-considered attempt, in which 
both courage and prudence are displayed, to grapple with the 
difficulty of teaching the Bible in view of present-day criticism 
and discovery. The first story of Creation, for instance, is 
treated as a hymn of praise and a poem on the greatness of 
man, and is illustrated by quotations from other books of 
Scripture, as Job and Isaiah. ‘Then the second story is dealt 
with in a similar way. The Fall story is handled in the same 
spirit, as are other narratives. The results of criticism are 
appropriated, but are not intruded. Narratives that are not suit- 
able for school instruction are omitted. This seems an ob vious 
necessity. 


F. D. Maurice. By C. F. G. Masterman. (Mowbray and Co. 
8s. 6d. net.)—This is one of the series of “ Leaders of the Church: 
1800-1900.” Mr. Masterman writes with sympathy and no little 
power of appreciation. When we find him saying that Maurice 
was “the greatest thinker of the English Church in the nine- 
teenth century,” and that his work is “ charged with a lofty purpose 
and enduring insight which will give it a permanent position in 
the history of the thought of an age,” we cannot but own that he 
is going as far as the most fervent disciple of the teacher could 
desire. ‘he misfortune is that Mr. Masterman holds a brief. 
One of his instructions seems to be: “abuse Protestantism.” He 
is writing of Maurice’s views about future punishment, and uses 
the expression, “a less harsh and rigorous creed than that of the 
accepted Protestant theology.” Why “Protestant”? Many 
Protestants do hold the creed; but a Romanist must hold it, 
and the Anglicans who are most akin to Rome commonly do 
the same. Mr. Masterman does not seem well read in the 
literature of subject,—he thinks, for (p. 52), 
that “the veto of the two Proctors prevented,” not the con- 
sideration of Tract XC., but “the expulsion of W. G. Ward.” 
If he will look at a certain “symposium” held at the time of 
’ controversy, he will see that a Roman divine 


his instance 


the “ Larger Hope’ 
who condescended to take part in it gave unhesitating assent to 
the doctrine in its most austere form. Protestants used various 
qualifications and reserves or frankly opposed; the Romanist 
declared that the punishment was everlasting and meant material 
torment. 
never a Protestant.” Will he look at the “ Life and Letters of F. D. 
Maurice,” to which he says that “ his obligations are, in the main, 
due,” and turn up the references in the index? He will find that 
Maurice wrote in 1847: “I am convinced that whatever course is 
best for Protestantism is best for the University of Oxford.” On 
the same occasion he published a pamphlet, “ Thoughts on the Duty 
of a Protestant in the Present Oxford Election.” Many Protes- 
tants were inclined to vote against Gladstone, and Maurice 
appealed to them as a Protestant not to doso. When Mr. Masterman 
says that “he was never a Protestant ” he is guilty of a serious mis- 





representation. In the same series we have Pusey, by G. W. E. 
Russell. Mr. Russell has the advantage of being thoroughly in 


harmony with his subject, and is under no necessity of any intel- 
lectual tours de force in dealing with it. A “ Puseyite” could not desire 
a more appreciative record of his master. At times, indeed, he thinks 
independently. Pusey’s attitude on the Filioque clause surprises 
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him. About other persons who had the misfortune to differ from 
his hero he expresses himself with characteristic vigour. Some. 
times the vigour comes somewhat close to what may be called 
#Bps. “Essays and Reviews” is described as a “ rough hash of 
heresies and platitudes.” We do not know by what right Mr 
Russell passes judgment in the matter of heresy; but about 
“platitudes ” we do know. A writer must be, or imagine himself 
to be, on a very high intellectual eminence when he can use such 
a word about the work of Mark Pattison, Benjamin Jowett, and 
Frederick Temple. 


Cambridge. By M. A. R. Tuker. Painted by William 
Matthison. (A. and C. Black. 20s. net.)—The reader will very 
soon see that the existence of this new book is amply justified by 
its meritorious qualities. Topics that have been handled not once 
or twice only before become fresh under the author’s vigorous 
treatment. And a new topic, which has hitherto been but 
casually referred to, receives the full attention which it requires, 
The description of the Women’s Colleges—hostels they ought in 
strictness to be called—is very good. The reader should especially 
note the distinction drawn between the original aims of the two 
foundations, and the account of how those aims have been 
modified. There is an admirable description also of the remark. 
able personality of Anne Clough, a description the faithfulness of 
which will be recognised by all who had the privilege of her 
acquaintance. Generally the volume shows a most useful and 
attractive combination of qualities not always associated. It js 
eminently businesslike. One learns from it the practically useful 
things which one wants tolearn. At the same time it has something 
of the inspiration which we expect in one who writes about an 
ancient home of learning, haunted by the associations of great 
The illustrations are worthy of the literature with which 
In the first place, they are supplied in a most 
generous abundance. They number seventy-seven in all, all of 
them full-page pictures. St. John’s College claims eight, King’s 
seven, and Trinity six; six Colleges have three each, and the rest 
ten between them. It is certainly true that Cambridge is richer 
than Oxford in the opportunities which it offers to the artist, 
though the High Street and Magdalen may claim to be superior 
to any two scenes at Cambridge. The pictures themselves are 
very attractive, finely finished, and always pleasant to look at. 
One might say that the imaginative element is wanting. We seo 
the places to the very best advantage, but there is no hint of 
anything more. There is nothing Turneresque about them. 


names. 
they are connected. 


Round about Wiltshire. By A. G. Bradley. (Methuen and Co. 
6s.)—Mr. Bradley is a most entertaining guide, and in this 
volume his passion for historical wanderings is happily propor- 
tioned to the interest of particular localities and legends. Much 
of the attraction of the county is due to its past, its great houses 
and its great families, so that we follow Mr. Bradley from place 
to place without effort, scarcely realising how widely he has been 
ranging and what a variety of subjects he has been discoursing 
about. He tells us just as much as we want to know about 
Tom Moore and Richard Jefferies, Wild Darell and Captain 
Budd of Winterbourne Bassett. Budd was a great figure in the 
threshing-machine riots of the “thirties.” Wiltshire farming is 
not what it was a hundred years ago in the days of Continental 
wars, and here, again, Mr. Bradley makes a pleasant excursion 
into the records of a great farming family. As one of the family 
still rents ten thousand acres, we presume he makes both ends 
meet. It is on record that an ancestor actually sold some wheat 
at the rate of more than two hundred shillings a quarter. Mr. 
Bradley handles his materials with judgment, and talks well 
about them all, and his felicity in narrative is incontestable. 
Ile does not trench on Baedeker, and tells us straightly when he 
is not going to give a word to a place. We think there are few 
but will rise from a perusal of the volume knowing a great deal 
more of social and historical Wiltshire than the title suggests. 
Yet Round about Wiltshire very happily describes the contents, 
and we can recommend it as quite a fascinating book in itself, 
and a capital cicerone for any traveller not in a violent hurry. 

The Unheated Greenhouse. Newnes. 
8s. Gd. net.)—There is, of 
Fires are costly and precarious. 


By K. L. Davidson. (G. 
course, much to be said for the 
“ unheated ” glasshouse. Your 
gardener oversleeps himself or takes a drop too much ; a sharp frost 
and the care of months is lost. Every one must judge 
If profit is to be made of things grown, heat must 
be used so as to get them ready for the early market. If, 
however, this consideration is set aside, and it is desirable to do 
away with cost and risk, here is an admirable guide. Another 
set of special circumstances is provided for in Seaside Plant 
ing for Trees and Shrubs, by Alfred Gaut (same publishers, 
5s. net). 


coincides ; 
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The Cradle of the Hapsburgs. By J. W. Gilbart-Smith. (Chatto 
and Windus. 5s. net.)—Mr. Gilbart-Smith has industriously 
collected a great number of interesting, and even romantic, facts 
about the Hapsburgs in their earlier days. It is certainly curious 
that the beginnings of so many of the ruling houses of Europe 
should be located so close together; the Hohenzollerns and the 
Guelphs and the family of Savoy have their origins as close, we 
might say, as the Rhine and the Rhone. But our author does not 
make the best of his materials ; the fact is that he is not content 
to tell the story simply. He intrudes reflections and moral- 
isings, and fills in the picture with details that are not 
convincing. It would have been as well to quote the famous 
epigram on Austrian marriages correctly. The first line runs 


us = 
as * Bella gerant alii; tu, felix Austria, nube.” 


This we find cut up into two lengths, while “filia” is put for 
“felix,” to the damage of both sense and metre. 


In the series of the “ Victoria County Histories ” (A. Constable 
and Co., £1 11s. 6d. net per vol.) we have Lancashire, Vol. III., and 
Oxfordshire, Vol. II. The Lancashire volume has reached the point 
which was, it may be said, the beginning of the “county history” 
as it was formerly conceived. . It is devoted, i.e., to the description, 
in which details of tenure of property and genealogy occupy a 
prominent place, of the parishes, &c.,of the county. The Hundred 
of West Derby is partly dealt with, the parishes of Liverpool, 
Wigan, and Winwick being left over for another volume. The 
Oxfordshire volume contains ecclesiastical history, religious 
houses—these numbered fifty—social and economic industry, 
industries, agriculture, ancient earthworks, and sport. Under the 
head of “Industries” we have an account of the Oxford Press. 
Up to 1600 the publications numbered 148; in the seventeenth 
century 2,589 works were published; in the eighteenth 2,473—a 
curiously significant decrease, marking the stagnant time—in the 
nineteenth, 14,465. Under the head of “ Parchment and Paper 
Making” we find that the Wolvercote paper mill was established 
in 1666 ; it still flourishes. It now belongs to the Press. That 
at Sandford belongs to the University. Other mills, as at 
Eynsham, have been devoted to other purposes. 

Twentieth Century Impressions of Ceylon. (Lloyds Greater 
Britain Publishing Company.)—This very sumptuous volume, 
with its eight hundred and sixty-seven quarto pages and 
its illustrative photographs numbering nearly three thousand, 
is well worthy of its subject. Every branch of it—and there 
are more than twoscore of such branches—is treated by an 
expert. Mr. C. M. Fernando deals with the history, his article 
being supplemented by one by Mr. E. W. Perera on “Ceylon 
under British Rule” (1706-1906). Then we have articles on the 
government, central and local, on the legal system in operation, 
on the fauna and the botany of the island, on its forests and agri- 
culture, with detailed accounts of its specialities, such as tea, 
cocoa, cocoanut, spices. Fisheries generally, and the pearl fishery 
in particular, are treated of. (Last year’s gross produce was 
Rs. 1,376,744, the year preceding having reached the maximum 
amount of Rs. 2,461,070.) The various religious communities, 
with their organisation and personalities, are also described. 


The Investment of Trust Funds. By Henry Lowenfeld. (Invest- 
ment Registry. 2s. 6d. net.)—Many trusts are, of course, under strict 
limitations. In others the trustees have a certain discretion in 
investing, and it is for such that Mr. Lowenfeld’s advice will be 
found useful. The diagram facing p. 25 showing the fluctuation 
in certain “ gilt-edged” securities is very instructive. Great 
Western Railway Four per Cent. Debentures rose from 130 in 
1892 to 157 in 1896, and are now 118; London and North-Western 
Preference have followed much the same course, only a point or 
so lower; Birmingham Corporation Stock Three and a Half per 
Cents. rose from 110 to 124, and have fallen to 101; New Zealand 
Three and a Half per Cents. from 95 to 107, and down to 100; and 
Canada Three per Cents. 93 to 105, and down to 96. The Colonial 
securities show well in the comparison. 


A cheaper edition has appeared of Lord Randolph Churchill, by 
Winston Spencer Churchill, M.P. (Macmillan and Co., 7s. 6d. net). 
It seems to be substantially the same as the original issue, but 
printed on thin paper, and so conveniently compressed into a 
single volume. 


Messrs. Sisley send us specimens of “The Novel Books.” They 
are bound in blue lambskin with gold ornamentation, are gilt- 
edged, have a bookplate, with a blank space for the name, frontis- 
piece illustration, and coloured title-page.. The price is 2s. 6d. 
net. The volumes before us are The Vicar of Wakefield, Salammbé, 
Wuthering Heights, and The Black Tulip. 





(For Publications of the Week see p. 870.) 


LIBERTY & CO. IRISH CARPETS 











IRISH REGENT ST. LONDON CARPETS 
IRISH WOVEN BY PEASANTS CARPETS 
IRISH CHOICE EXAMPLES CARPETS 
IRISH OF A NEW INDUSTRY CARPETS 
IRISH BOOKLET POST FREE CARPETS 


NEW DESIGNS & COLOURINGS 
OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


RHEUMATIS®M, 
Sciatica, Lumbago, &c. 


The **‘DROITWICH CURE” at Home 


BY USING 


“DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS” 


Obtainable at all Chemists’, or a 28 lb. Bag Delivered free 
to any address: 


London and Suburbs os oe 
Country Addresses ... ess ese oe 
Sole Proprietors—“ Dept. B.” 
WESTON and WESTALL, Ltd., 16 Easteheap, London, E.C. 


PURE ITALIAN WINES. 


MONTE FIANO CASTELLO:; Anu Italian Burgundy. 
Red 20s., White 22s., per dozen bottles. 








2)- 
2/3 





MONTE FIANO ¢ Au Ideal Light Dinner Wine, 17s. Gd. per dozen bottles, 
Awarded a GOLD MEDAL, London, 1904, 


“A very good dinner wine.”—Stratamore (EArt or). 
“An excellent Ked Wine, contains practically no sugar.”—Lancet, 
“A generous full-favoured wiue.’—Francis P. H., M.D., &c. 





These wines can also be had in Tuscan flasks. For Samples (?¢.) and Illus- 


trated Catalogues apply to the Agents, 


Messrs. MORISON POLLEXFEN and BLAIR, Ltd, 
34 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 














ROYAL THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
INSURANCE THE WORLD. 
COMPANY. Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL, 
FIRE. LIFE. Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 
ACCIDENT. 

BURGLARY. TOTAL FUNDS over £13,500,000. 





LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 


H A M P T OF N S 


Luxurious Easy Chairs 


afford that repose and comfort which 
can only be obtained by the com- 
bination of expert designing and the 
use of specially selected materials. 





Hamptons’ Book (8 211) of New Designs 
in Easy Chairs and Settees is Now 
Ready, and can be had Post-Free. 


Hamptons sell all goods at a minimum profit for cash—Exchange any 
purchase if not satisfactory—Deliver free within 30 miles or pay 
carriage tv any Railway Station in Great Britain, 

Head Offices and only Showrooms— 
PALL MALL EAST, LONDION, S.W. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 














a 
Abbott (G. F.), Israel in Europe, 8vo...... sseseeseessesseserseeeeees( Macmillan) net 10/0 
Aijdé (H.), The "Chivalry GE TERROR, GR OVO cecccencss ceseedevescqeoedes feunetia) 6/0 
Anders (H. 8.), Physical Diagnosis, 8vo..... (8. Appleton) net 12/6 
Bancroft (F.), Of Like Passions, CF 8V0...........ccscecereeeeee ennseneeesees (Sisley) 6/0 
Beattie (W. R,), Celery Culture, Cr 80 .....ccecccccscsenscscceecessees (A, F. Bird) 2/6 
Bierce (A.), The Cynic’s Word Book, er 8v« .. (A. PF. Bird) net 3/6 
Birch (J.), Cricket Facts and Figures, ak Fen RINE: © (Drane) net 2/6 
Blunt (W. 8.), Secret History of the English Occupation of Egypt, 8vo 
(Unwin) net 15/0 
Boughton a a I a Te OS 
Brooke (E ir Elyot of the Woods, crsvo en ro 
Bryan (G. H.), Thermodynamics, 8vo ..... (Nutt) net 7/0 
Calvert (A. F. }, Spanish Arms and Armour, ¢ er (Lane) net 3/6 
Cameron (HH. C.), The Evolution of Wound Seen tenant ...(MacLehose) net 3/6 
Carter (H. R.), Modern Flax, Hemp, and Jute Spinning and ‘Twisting, 8vo 
(Seott & Greenwood) net 7/6 
Christy (H. C.), The American Girl as Seen and Portrayed, 4to ...... (Dean) 12/6 
Clarke (T. K.), The Widda-Man, er 8vo....... ..- (Constable) 6/0 
Cook tf. V.), Told to the Little Tot, &vo, (Dean) net = 


Cravath (J. RB.) and Lansingh (V. R.), Practical lilumination . (Spon) net 12/ 
Earle (Sir W.), Christianity and the New Theology, cr 8vo (F. Grifliths) net 3/0 
Elcho (Lord), A Short Account of the Affairs of Scotland wher a net 15/0 


















Glyn (E.), Three Weeks, or 8vo .(Duckworth) 6/0 
Gray (Sir T. )» Scalacronica, 4to aa (Mac Lehose) net 24/0 
Haldane (R.'B.), Army Reform, and other Addre sses, ‘er 8v0.. .(Unwin) net 7/6 
Hardy (J. J.), Salmon Een ponene vel (Newnes) net 6/0 
Hawkins (C.), E lementary Trigonometry, 12m0... ..........0.s0sceeeeeeeeoee (Dent) 4/0 
Henry (8.), Christus Redivivus, cr 8vo ...............+. (Drane) net 5/0 
Horsley (Sir V.) and Sturge (M. D.), Alcohol and the Human Body, 8v0 
(Macmillan) net 5/0 
Jebb (L.), The Small Holdings of England, 8vo......... .. (J. Murray) net 10/6 
Jekyll (G.), Flower Decoration in the House, 8vo.. (Newnes Ras 60 
Jenks (E.), English Civil Law, Book IL. Part L., roy 8vo (Butterworth net 5/0 
Jepson (E.), The Four Philanthropists, cr 80 ............cccecseeeeeseeees Unwin) 6/0 
Johnston (M.), The Goddess of Reason: a Dramu, 8vo ......(Constable) net 7/6 
Jowett (J. H.), The Silver Lining, 12mo. See Melrose} net 3/6 
Kuprin (A.), In Honour's Name, cr 8vo .... . cereseceseeee (EVORItt) 6/0 
Lighton (W. R.), The Shadow of a Great Roc k, cr 8yo .... (Putnam) 6/0 
McKisack (H. L.), Dictionary of Medical Diagnosis, 8vo ...... (Bailliére) net 10/6 
Macpherson (L. G.), The Working of the Railroads, cr 8vo ....... (Bell) net 6/0 
Monell (S. H.), Electricity in Health and Disease, 8vo ... ..(Spon) net 12/6 
Mott (L.), To the Credit of the Sea, cr 8v0............c000 ..(Harper) 6/0 


None so Pretty: a Novel, cr 8vo...... 
Orezy (Baroness), The Tangled Skein, “er 8vo.. 


(Longmans) 60 
(Greening) 6/0 










Osgood (H. L.), The American Colonies in n the ‘Seventeenth Century, 
EERE A (Macmillan) net i2/6 
Parker (C. S.), Life and Letters of Sir James Graham, Second Baronet of 
Netherby, EL aT IED © deneniicitusinaaiisitimandanenatvnaid (J. Murray) net 24/0 
Parsons (J. i. ) "Diseases | YN at (Churchill) net 10/6 
Pearse (A. es ), Municipal Rating and the Collection of Rates. .(Gee) net 5/0 
Political History of England (The), Vol. VII., 1603-1660, 8vo (Longmans) net 7/6 
Pollard (A. F. dy ‘Factors in Modern History, Svo .............. (Constable) net 7/6 
Record of the Visit of the University of Paris to the University of London, 
8 Sy ee ene eae . Murray) net 5/0 
Rudall (A. R. jand Greig (J. W.), The Public Trustee Act, 1906 (Jordan) net 3/6 
Selous (F. C.), Recent Hunting Trips in British North America, 8vo 
a net 16/0 
Sevey (G. C.), Bean Culture, er 8V0..........0..ceec0e ghenngamenranatinnsl (A. F. Bird) 2/6 
Shuttleworth (H, C.). Poems and Hymns, 8vo. (S. C. Mayle) net 3/6 


South Polar Times (The), 2 vols. 4to ..... (Smith & Elder) net 1260 
Stein (M. A.), Ancient Khotan, 2 vols. Sto . .(Clarendon Press) net 1050 
Street (T. A.), The Foundations of Legal Lis ability, 8vo (Butterworth) net 63.0 













Tracy (W. W.), Tomato Culture, cr Svo ........ patpetentennaainn eooseee(A. F. Bird) 2/6 
Warner (A.), The Rejuvenation of Aunt Ms: .. (Gay & Bird) 6/0 
Warschauer (J. i The New Evangel, cr 8vo .. ..{J. Clarke) net 2/6 
Wiggin (K. D.), New Chronicles of Rebecca, er 8V0 ..........0.000- (Constable) 60 
Wiley (8S, A.), The Coming of Philibert, 12mo......... (Macmillan) net 5,0 
Williamson (W. H.), A Rac -e for a Crown, cr 8vo . .(Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Wilson (J. H.), Life of Charles A. Dana, 8vo ..... .-(Harper) net 7/6 
Wilson (T. W.), A Navvy from King’s, er 8vo . (Cassell) 6/0 


Worsley (A.), Concepts of Monism, 8vo , .(Unwin) net 21/0 
Young (R. J.), Brown of Harvard, er 8vo.... (Putnam) 6/0 
Zartman (L. W.), The Investments of Life insurance Companies (Bell) net 5/0 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EC. 

















Chairman: 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


ACCUMULATED ve £16,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged are below the average rates of 
British offices. 

Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums. 

Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These protits 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s, per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. ‘The next 
valuation will be made after December 31st, 1908, 


FIRE, MARINE, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY, 
and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL REDEMPTION 
POLICIES are granted on favourable terms. 


The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of any other 
Company. 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Ofices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT | an Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’S 
| Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark,. 


TO THE KING. | yew ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application, 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 


Makers of the great Westmiuster Clock, Big Ben, 





THRESHER & GLENNY 


(By Special Appointment to their Majesties the King and Queen and 4, RB. 
Princess of Wales), 


TAILORS, HOSIERS, AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS. 
SPECIALISTS IN MATERIALS FOR TROPICAL Use, 


Every Description of Clothing for Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Wear at 
Home or Abroad. 


TRUNKS, LEATHER GOODS, AND TRAVELLING REQUISITES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Detailed List of necessary Outfit for any Climate and Appoint. 
ment will be forwarded on application. 


162 & 153 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


HOUSES, &c., 
IRLS’ SCHOOL FOR SALE.—Boarding and Day 


Pupils. ‘Healthy bracing country within easy reach of. the sea. Good 
sremises. Promising opeuing for a Lady with High School experience, 
Receipts between £700-£800. Moderate terms for goodwill and furniture,— 
Box 190, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


YO LET, during August, SCHOOL-HOUSE. Three sitting. 

rooms, six bedrooms, &c. Large garden, with tennis lawn, cricket pitch, 

Fine country. 1} hrs. from London, within easy reach of Oxford, Stratford. 

on-Avon, 4 gs. weekly.—Apply, Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, Magd. Coll. Schi,, 
Brackley, Northants. 


NATON PLACE.—TO BE LET on Lease, a Modernised 


4 HOUSE, in the best position, recently redecorated ; 11 bedrooms, bath. 
room, five spacious reception-rooms, and capital domestic offices ; stabliug ; 
small premium for improvements and fixtures. .—Owner’ s Agents, ROBINSON 
and WILLIAMS, 11 Lower Grosvenor Place, 8. W. 


rIVRANSFER of HIGH-CLASS PREP. SCHOOL. 


FOR SALE AND To ‘LET, is 





SEA. 


SIDE. Receipts, over £3,000. Profits, £1,000. Splendid premises, 
cricket-field, &c. Freehold must be purchased. Capital required on entry, 
£2,000, Solicitors or Principals only treated with.—‘‘ ALPHA,” c/o Percy 


Short, Esq., Solicitor, 30 Norfolk Street, Strand. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
GYPTIAN GOVERNMEN YT SCHOOLS, 


TWO RESIDENT ASSISTANT- MISTRE RESSES WANTED, to begin work 
in October, in the Abbas Girls’ School, Cairo, and in the Sanieh Girls’ School 


and Training College, Cairo, under the Ministry of Education. Abbas 
School consists of Primary Classes, attended by 125 girls, mainly 
Mohammedans. Sanieh School consists of Primary Classes, attended by 


216 girls, mainly Mohammedans, to which is attac hed the Training College, 
with an attendance of 15 students. English Head-Mistresses. C andidates 
must hold a Diploma in Teaching, have experience as Teachers, be not less 
than 25 years of age, and have a robust constitution. They should take a 
special interest in the education and training of Oriental girls. For one 
of the vacant posts special training and experience as a Kindergarten Teacher 
is an essential qualification. Salary, £197 per annum (£Eg. 16 per inensein), 
rising to £246 per annum (£Eg.20 per mensem), with furnished quarters, 
Allowance for passage out to Egypt. Summer vacation not less than two 
months. Teaching hours, on an average, four daily, Fridays only excepted, 

Applications, with full statement of qualifications, and accompanied by 
copies only of testimonials, should be sent to Miss JOHNSTONE, Head- 
Mistress, Sanieh School and Training College, Cairo, to whom Candidates 
may apply for further information. 

The latest mail by which applications may be posted will leave London on 
Frida June 21st, 1907. 


INISTRY OF EDUCATION, EGYPT 


ASSISTANT-MASTERS WANTED for Secondary Schools in Cairo and 
Alexandria, under the Ministry of Education, to teach (1) English, including 
History and Geography ; or (2) Mathematics; or (3) Science (Experimental 
Physics and C hemistry). To enter on duties Ist October. About 40u boys in 
each School, mostly Mohammedans. 











Candidates should not be less than 23 nor over 30 years of age, have a 
 ... constitution, and have taken a University Degree in Honours, They 


must have e xperience as Teachers ; preference will be given to applicants who 
hold a Diploma in Teaching. 

Salary, £295 per annum (£Eg.24 per mensem), rising to £395 per annum 
(£E¢.32 per mensem). Allowance for passage out to Egypt. Teaching hours, 
on an average, four daily, Fridays ouly excepted. Summer vacation uot less 
than two months. ; 

Applications, with full statement of qualifications, and accompanied by 
copies oaly of "testimonials, to be sent—marked outside ** Assistant-Master- 
ships”—to DOUGLAS DUNLOP, Esq., Ministry of Education, Cairo, Egypt, 
to whom Candidates may apply for further information. 

The latest mail by which applications may be posted will leave London on 
Friday, June 21st, 1907. 


QEDBERGH SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School will shortly become VACANT 
owing to the resignation of the present Head-Master, Mr. Lowry, on his 
appointment to the Head-Me¢ astership of ‘Tonbridge Grammar School. 

The Income of the Head-Master arises from a tixed stipend of £200 a year 
and £4 head-money per scholar. There are now 223 scholars in the School. 
The Head-Master has also an excellent Boarding- House free of rent aud rates, 
accommodating forty boarders, aud erected at a cost of £11,500. The Boanding- 
House fee, apart from Tuition, is £55, The School ine ludes tive Boarding 
Houses, with a beautiful Chapel and large Hall recently built from donations. 
The Head-Master must be a University Graduate. 

Preference will be given to Candidates whose age does not exceed forty. 
Further information and copies of the scheme may be obtained from the 
Clerk to the Governors, Mr. W. ROBINSON, Solicitor, Sedbergh, 58.U., to 
whom Candidates shall forward their applications, together with mformation 
as to age, qualifications, &e., and 20 printed copies of references or of 
monials, before the 30th June inst. 

The Governors will meet for Election on Saturday, July 13th, on which day 
Selected Candidates will be invited to attend at Se dhe reh 

The Head-Master will be expected to enter upon his duties on the 18th of 
September, 1907. 


_Sedberg thy June Is st, 1907. 
EDF ORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
The COUNCIL are about to APPOLNT, for the Session 1907-8, a JUNIOR 
DEMONSTRATOR in PHYSICS, at a salary of £75 ae unnum.—Applications 
from Women only, with testimonials, to be sent by June 19th to the 


testi- 











61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E,C, 


PRINCIPAL, from whom particulars can be obtained, 
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oUNTY OF LONDON. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for 
appoutment of ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES in the under-mentioned 
He Py upu ‘Teachers’ Centres, who will be required to teach the subjects 


if ows 
npecitie PERSEA ... One—Botany and General Subjects. 
enn One— Drawing and General Subjects. 
HACKNEY {Ses Moolionent aud General Subjects. 
One—Physical Education, Voice Production, and 
Needlework. 
One—General Elementary Science, Botany, 
Geography, Geology. 
LY .. One—Mathematics. 
e+ salary will be £130 a year, rising by annual increments of 
5 to £165 a year. 
0 to Onecuatel applicants will be required to commence work after the 
Holidays. 
Setpplications whould be made on the official form, to be obtained, together 
with particulars of the appointment, from the Clerk of the London County 
Council. Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must 
be returned not later than I] a.m. on 25th June, 1907, accompanied by copies 
of three testimonials of recent date. eo 
Candidates applying through the post for the form of application should 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for employment. : : e E : ‘ 
Full particulars of Appointments in the Council's service are published in 
the London County Cowneil Garetie, which can be obtained from the Council's 
Publishers, Messrs. P. 5. King and Son, 2 and 4 Great Smith Street, West- 
wiuster, 8.W., price, including postage, 1}d. an issue, or for the year a 
prepaid subscription of 63, 6d. 


The 


MILE END .. 


G, L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council, 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
28th May, 1907. 


YTOUNTY OF LONDON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
appointment of a PRINCIPAL of the L.C.C. WESTMINSTER TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTH, VINCENT SQUARE, S.W. Salary, £500 a year, 

The New Premises, which will be Opened in the Autumn, are being equipped 
for Instruction in Building Trade Subjects and Art and Craft Classes. 

Applications should be made on the official form, to be obtained, together 
with particulars of the appointment, from the Clerk of the London County 
Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must 
be returaed not later than ll a.m. on Monday, 10th June, 1907, accompanied 
by copies of three testimonials of recent date. 

Candidates applying through the post forthe form of application should 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for employment. 

Full particulars of Appointments in the Council's service are published in 
the London County Council Gazette, which can be obtained from the Council's 
Publishers, Messrs. P. S. King and Son, 2 and 4 Great Smith Street, West- 
wiuster, S.W., price, including postage, 14d. an issue, or for the year a prepaid 
subscription of 63. 6d. 

G. L. GOMME, 


Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
24th May, 1907. 
o F 








NOUNTY LONDON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for 
the appointment of an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, qualified to teach French, 
at the L.C.C. SYDENHAM SECONDARY SCHOOL, 

‘The commencing salary will be £120 a year, rising by annual increments of 
£10, subject to a satisfactory service, to £220. 

A commencing salary higher than the minimum stated above will be 
allowed if the successful candidate has had satisfactory teaching experience. 

Applications should be made on the official form, to be obtained, together 
with particulars of the appointment, from the Clerk of the London County 
Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must 
be returned not later than 1] a.m. on 28th June, 1907, accompanied by copies 
of three testimonials of recent date. Candidates applying through the post 
for the form of —— should enclose a stamped und addressed envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for employment. 

Further particulars of this appointment are published in the London County 
Council Gazette of 3rd June, 1907, which can be obtained from the Council's 
yublishers, Messrs. P. 8S, King and Son, 2 and 4 Great Smith Street, 

Vestminster, 8.W., price, including postage, ljd. an issue, or for the year, a 
prepaid subscription of 6s. 6d. 

G. L. GOMME, 


Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


30th May, 1907. 
OF NORTH WALES, 


(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 





USiversiry COLLEGE 


BANGOR. 

APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER 
n PHILOSOPHY and EDUCATION for Session 1907-3. 

Applications and testimonials should be received not later than Thursday, 
June 20th, by the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. Duties will commence on September Ist, 1907. 

JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., 





_ May 25th 1907, Secretary and Registrar. 
O F LONDON. 


U* IVERSITY 
GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE. 
DEPARTMENT FOR THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


TWO LECTURERS (WOMEN) are REQUIRED in the above Department, 
viz.: one for Euglish Language and Literature, and one for Mathematics. 
Iu addition to Teaching, they will have to take part in Supervision of 
Scheel Practice. They must hold Degrees, or qualifications equivalent to a 
Jegree, 
_ Particulars may be obtained from the WARDEN, Goldsmiths’ College, New 
Cross, 8.E. 





UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


T HE 
CITY OF LIVERPOOL CHAIR OF EDUCATION. 





The COUNCIL of the UNIVERSITY INVITE APPLICATIONS for the 
Chair of Education, which falls vacant on October Ist, 1907. 
The duties of the Chair are concerned both with Primary and Secondary 
Training. 
Particulars and terms of the appointment may be obtained from 
P. HEBBLETHWAITE, M.A., Registrar. 


PARLINGTON TRAINING COLLEGE. 


, ASSISTANT MISTRESS OF METHOD 
WANTED in September next. Sulary according to experience and qualifi 
cations.—Forms of application may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 





ITY OF HULL. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


CENTRAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. H. ROWLAND, B.Sc. (Lond.) 


The above COMMITTEE REQUIRE the services of THREE ASSISTANT- 
MISTRESSES for the Central (Brunswick Avenue) Girls’ Secondary School. 
Preference will be given to applicants who a Degree or its equivalent, 
and whose education, training, and experience have been in connection wit 
Secondary Schools. The salary in each case will be £2100 per annum. 

(2) Form Mistress for the Middle School. Special Subjecte—Engligh 


Literature and History. 
(b) Form Mistress for Middle School. Special Subjects—Geography 
and History. 
(c) Form Mistress for Middle or Lower School. Ordinary Subjects. 
Forms for application may be obtained from the undersigned on receipt of 
a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope, and must be returned on or before 


the 17th of June, 
J. T. RILEY, Secretary of Education. 
Education Offices, Albion Street, Hull, 
23rd May, 1907. 








OMERTON TRAINING COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE.— 
An ASSISTANT LECTURER in SCHOOL METHOD (especially 
Kindergarten) is REQUIRED for September. Candidates should hold a Uni- 
versity Degree or equivalent and Froebel Certificates, and must have 
experience in teaching children. Salary according to qualifications and experi- 
ence, minimum £100, resident.—Application should be made immediately to the 
PRINCIPAL at the College. 


if EAD-MASTER WANTED for a Second Grade Boys’ 
School (Cambridge Local and London Matric.) at Castries, the capital 
of St. Lucia, British West Indies.—Applications, stating age, qualifications, 
experience, with references, to be forwarded in duplicate, one to the Very 
Rev. L. TAPON, Belmont House, Shaftesbury, Dorset, and the other to the 
RECTOR, St. Mary's College, St. Lucia, B,.W.I, Roman Catholic Graduates 
preferred, 
PPLICATIONS are INVITED for the post of 
ASSISTANT TUTOR and LECTURER in GEOGRAPHY at the 
BRISTOL DAY TRAINING COLLEGE for MEN, Minimum salary, £150 
per annum.—Applications, supported by not more than three testimonials, 
should be sent in to the REGISTRAR, University College, not later than 
Wednesday. 5th June. 
MERICAN GENTLEMAN OFFERS his SERVICES 
in any legitimate capacity to PARTIES NEEDING reliable and 
energetic REPRESENTATIVE to devote personal attention to their interests 
or other matters in the U.S. References,—W, L. BENN, 318 WEST 57TH 
STREET, NEW YORK. 
J} LECTRICAL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
have a VACANCY for PREMIUM PUPIL, OPPORTUNITIES OF 


WORKS, CENTRAL STATION, and GENERAL EXPERIENCE.—Apply, 
Box 189, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOUH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


\ X FORD TNIVERSITY 


DELEGACY FOR THE TRAINING OF SECONDARY TEACHERS, 


SCHOLARSHIP FOR 1907-8. 

The Delegates offer a Scholarship of the value of £25 for the Academical 

year 1907-8. 
: The Scholarship is tenable by a Woman who shall have taken Honours at a 
British University, and who is in need of pecuniary assistauce for her course 
of Professional Training. She will be expected to take the full course of 
training under the Delegacy. 

Applications, with full particulars, must be sent in to the Tutor of Women 
Students, Miss A. J. COOPER, 22 St. John Street, Oxford, not later than 
Wednesday, June 5th, 1907. 

V. PERRONET SELLS, Secretary to the Delegacy. 

Old Clarendon Buildings, 15th May, 1907. 
































GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OODARD SCHOOL. 
S ANNE'S, ABBOTTS BROMLEY. 
Publie Church of England School for Gentlemen's Daughters. Recognised 
by Board of Education. Separate boarding-houses; beautiful country ; pure 
bracing air; drill and games mistress; extensive playing-fields. Preparation 
for University. Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board Examinations. Music 
under the direction of Mr. ISIDORE COHN, Resident Art and Handicrafts 
Mistress, Trained Teacher Cooking and Needlework. Children received 
from seven years of age; younger girls under special care of trained Nurse. 
Head-Mistress—Miss MARCIA RICE, M.A. Dublin; Final Honours, Oxford, 
Class I. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
kK Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girtoa 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
‘Twelve Resident Mistresses ; ‘Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


J ONDON.—HOME FOR ELDER GIRLS.—A Lady 
4 (University Honours), experienced in Higher Educational Work, Foreign 
Travel, Household Management, receives, in Comfortable Home close to 
South Kensington Museum, Six Elder Girls to Study Special Subjects or see 
London. Coaching in Art-History, Literature, Languages. Preparation for 
Foreign Travel.—Miss ELLEN FARNELL, 13 Alexander Square, vondon, SW. 
NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The SUMMER TERM BHGAN on MAY 9th. 
Hf IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 


Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 








‘ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLPIELD, RIPON, Church 
Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis,—Principals, 
and Miss TARVER. 


of England. 
Healthy locality; 
Mise BOYCOTT 
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OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Live’ 1 G moasium), Mra. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
a as ‘Scientific ‘Teachers of Ph ysical Education, All branches and systems 
ugh Games. Swi Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Anatomy, and ak N ursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
to ti Schools and Colleges 





Piwilogy, Hy Hpeeee 


muppet lied mith oe ed teachers. 

UDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as en Fn a are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be oe for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J, Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rev. 
E Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 








LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teac hers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. ‘The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics ou the Swedish System, Massage, Auatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Llockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, HALES- 
OWEN, for TRAINING EDUCATED WOMEN as HEALTH 
MISTRESSES. Gymnastics (Ling’s System), games, dancing, voice production, 
mo Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Others received for curvature 

and ts tt requiring curative treatment, Send for Prospectus. 


\HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
OMEN TEACHERS. 
Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Bice Tri 3, Class I. ; late Head- Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. mple opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in September.—Full particulars as to 
qualificat for Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Mise H. L. POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 


tS EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds. —For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 























LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 
ractical Training; babies in residence ; Kindergarten. Fees advanced to 

suitable students in special cases, 
WATFORD, HERTS. 


" ©) eleatmmaed SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil. 
Gymnasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 
GIBLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Carpentering, Fruit Preserving. 
Thatcham Fruit and Flower Farm, near Newbury. Splendid situation, 
southern slope. Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, 
F.R.H.S., and first-class Certificates.—Illustrate: Prospectuses, on n application. 


KILDA’S COLLEGE, 12 and 13 Upper Belgrave 
e Road, Durdham Down, Clifton, 








BRISTOL. Eolablishea 1861.— 

Spacious premises, facing the Downs, specially adapted for the require- 
ments of a High-Class School. Exceptional advantages for Colonial and 
Foreign Pupils, or Elder Girls beyond the usual school age. 


OLKESTONE.—ST. HELENA’S. —Boarding School for 
Girls of good social position; only 20 taken. London Professors. 
pecial facilities for Study of Languages, Music, Art. Outdoor life, health 
culture, playing field, tennis, swimming, riding. ‘Visits arranged to London 
or Paris during holidays. —Misses ADOLPHUS and EVERY. 


(A\ROVE HOUSE, WESTGATE-ON-SEA. —High-class 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. House 
stands in grounds of five acres, affording every facility for Games, Gardening, 
&ec. Thorough Modern Education, combined with individual care.—Prospectus 
from Miss GRIFFIN, Principal, 


URREY HILLS. 
GARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD. 
School for Girls of good social position. The House stands 570 ft. above 
sea level in 45 acres of grounds. 
Golf, Hockey, Riding, Driving. 
» a 


PAU L’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W.—The next EXAMINATION 
for FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on July 











Sth, 10th, and 
llth. These Scholarships exempt the holders from the payment of Tuition 
Fees.—The Regulations may be obtained on application to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS, at the School. 


S* ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
cial Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy ouly. 
7 ny | DEPARTMENT for SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
of? ly to the HEAD-MIS'I'RESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., 


ctory, Warrington. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dubliu. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils vre for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
requirea, ealthy situation, _ Tennis, » hockey, &e, 


OTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
indergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing ; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of M Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. Terms moslerate. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.— Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen’ 's Daughters. Entire charge of 

Children with abroad. ident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. 
from sea, PRINCIPALS — Miss E. YOUNG and Miss WILTSHIER, 


NIVERSITY HALL, LIVERPOOL—HALL OF 
RESIDENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS of the UNIVERSITY: OF 
LIVERPOOL.—Warden, Miss MAY C. STAVEL 


rp\HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—First- eee Boarding School 
for Girls, 1 we, education. Bracing climate. Health carefully 
atudied. Gymnasium. Staff of Visiting and Resident Qualitied 























| 
T MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly ‘'adworth), S.E.R, 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLs, 
ry pn Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resi: 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c, 


lent Speciali 
Visiting Sellen 





Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos ; 
Prospectus on application. 


(JHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


Miss BERVON, 








TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, (late Lecturer in Education 
in the Manchester University). 


Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the London 
Teachers’ Diploma, and for the Higher Froebel Certificate. 


Special course. 
for Teachers visiting Oxford in the Spring and Summer Terms, 


Bursaries and Scholarships to be awarded in the Spring and Summer 
Terms. 


Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


HASTBOURNE. —APSLEY HOUSE, CARLISLE 

AD. Removed from Apsley House, Torquay. MR. and MRS, ¢, 
WYNDHAM ROBINSON RECEIVE the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
for Education and Training. Resident and Visiting Staff of Specialists, 
Gymnasium, Playing-field, Riding, Swimming. Entire charge of children 
whose Parents are abroad. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


GG » 2 A 4 L M > 2. -D. 
JF The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS, &e., will be held on JULY 
10th and llth, One Clerical and Three Open Scholarships will be offered; 
also Four Clerical Exhibitions and several Warden's Nominations,—Por 
particulars apply to o. Warden, Rev. A. R. F. HYSLOP, Trinity College, 
Glenalmond, berth, N y 
UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KEN'T.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibj- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
Sous of Ki swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers aud Clergymen, —Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


| ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 


EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
competition ou July 4th and Sth. Exhibitions for the ‘Army Class will be 
awarded at the same time.—Apply to the WARDEN, ae, Oe, 








Abingdon. RADLEY COLLEGE ARMY CLASS. Entrances to volwich, 
1905-6, Ist, 4th, , 5th, 9th. 4 
Y HERBORNE SCHOOL — 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
under 15 (on Ist June), will be held on June 5th, 6th, 7th. —Further informa- 
tion cau be obtained from the Rev. the HEAD- MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


A LDENHAM | SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 

An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE 6th and 7th, 
1907, for TEN CPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, seven (Junior Platt) of £30, und three 
(House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to Boys under 15 on 
May Ist.—Further particulars may be had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A, 
Head- Master. 


ALMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea, 
Excellent Science Lab, Terms 40 and 50 Guineas,—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 


N ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION, June 4th, 5th, and 6th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year), 
five or more of £50, and five or more of £30 per annum. Council nominations, 
value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain a 
scholarship.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, 


S* PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK. Founded A.D. 732. 
New School House and Science Wing. Healthy situation, gravel soil, 
Separate PREPARATORY SCHOOL (St. Olave’s). 

Board and Tuition from Fifty guineas. 

Apply to HEAD-MASTER, St. Peter's School, York. 

H OO L. 


J ELS TED s oc 
Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE 
for BOYS under 13. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£70-£20) awarded annually 
in July. LEAVING EXHIBITIONS ANNUALLY.—Particulars from the 
BURSAR, or Rev. F. STEPHENSON, School House, Felsted, Essex. 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD- MASTER, School House. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. 


EIGHT ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS offered for Competition 
on July Ist and 2nd.—All particulars from Rev. W. H. DAVID, MA., 


He ad- Master. x 
)ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 2nd and 3rd. 


Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 
3rd to 5th, for Classics, Maths., and Modern subjects. Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, d&c., without Extra Fee. 
JUNIUR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildiugs. Five 
Boarding-houses.—Head-Muster, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on July 17th, 18th, 19th.—For particulars 
apply to D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


K ING’S COLLEGE SCHOOL.—EXAMINATION for 
SCHOLARSHIPS, Two Senior and Four Junior, June 20th and 21st.— 
































Mistresses.— D- MISTRESS, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Statf of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and Head-Mistress of the Preston High School. 





Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, King’s College School, Wimbledon. 
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a 
Peres og PARK SCHOOL. 


NEAR READING, 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Roys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. : 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School, 


TLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, September 18th. 
Heal-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


RESHAM’S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK.— 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION JULY 4th and 5th. Two Open 


“holarships £50. Four Scholarships £30 open to Norfolk Boys.—Applications 
ae reach tho HEAD-MASTER not later than the 20th June. 


MHE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN JULY. 
Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR. 

DATH COLLEGE. 


An EXAMINATION will be held on July 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, at which 
TEN SCHOLARSHIPS, in value from £15 to £90 a year, will be awarded. 
All of these are open to Entrance ae for particulars to the 
HEAD-MASTER, or the BURSAR, Bath College, Bath. 


OWDEN HOUSE, HARROW. 
900 ft. above sea. Bracing. PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
40 Boarders, VACANCIES IN SEPTEMBER (full all last year). 
Several Seholarships gained 1906. 
80 acres grounds. Swimming-bath, &e, 


A IGGLESWICK io 

















SCHOO L— 

SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60—£20) will be offered on June 27th. 
Examination at Giggleswick, in London, or, on certain conditions, at Pre- 
paratory Schools.—Apply, Head-Master, W. W. VAUGHAN, M.A., Giggles- 
wick School, Settle, Yorks. 


HELTENHAM COLLEG E.—ScuHo.tarsuips 
EXAMINATION on June llth, 12th, and 13th. At least FIFTEEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS value from £80 to £20 per annum, including Two Scholar- 
ships for sons of members of the CHELTONIAN SOCIETY; Three 
Scholarships for CANDIDATES FOR THE ARMY; and the First of Three 
Entrance Scholarships recently founded by LORD JAMES OF HEREFORD, 
each of the value of £35 per annum, tenable for three years, with preference 
for boys born, educated, or residing in HEREFORDSHIRE. Also some 
HOUSE EXHIBITIONS,.—For particulars, apply to the BURSAR, The 
College, Cheltenham. i ee es f ee ae 
\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions opeu to all boys under 

14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next,— 


Apply The BURSAR. 
ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, 
CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, E.C. 

FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for Boys under 14 years of age on 
June llth, 1907, will be competed for on July 2nd, 3rd, and 4th. An 
ORDINARY ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held on July 17th at 


1.30 p.m.—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 
EXAMINATION 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An 

will be HELD on JUNE 26th, 27th, and 28th, to fill up not less 
than five RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, three non-Residential Scholar- 
ships, and some Exhibitious.—For particulars apply, by letter, to the BURSAR, 
Westminster School Bursary, Little Dean's Yard, Westminster. 


UNDLE SCHOOL. 

There will be an EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
beginning TUESDAY, the 9th JULY, 1907, when the following Scholarships 
will be competed for, viz.:—One Scholarship of £70 a year; Three Scholar- 
ships of £40 a year; Six House Scholarships of £30 a year.—Apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER, Oundle School, Northamptonshire. 


RAs tBouRNE COLLEGE. 


President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 
Approved by Army Council. Recognised by Conjoint Board of Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons. Schvularships (£60-£30), Jane 13th to 15th. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 


The NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held at the School on 
TUESDAY, July 2nd.—For particulars of this, and of admission on the 
Foundation, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 

ESWICK (DERWENTWATER) DUAL SCHOOL.— 
FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, in conjunction with Boarding 
Exhibitions, will be offered for Competition on Saturday, July 6th. The 
Examination will be held in London or (under certain conditions) at Pre- 
paratory Schools.— For particulars apply HEAD-MASTER, 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be 
HELD on TUESDAY, June 25th, and following days, for filling about 
Twenty Vacancies on the Foundation.—Particulars of the Examination may 
be obtained from the Bursar, Mr. S. BEWSHER, St. Paul's School, 


Hammersmith Road, W. 
YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 

The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 

ADMISSION to this School. 
_For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER, _ 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus, — 





























GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ASPATRIA, CUMBER- 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist. 
S BERQUAND METHOD. Adopted by Education Committees, 
London, W.C. 
SPEECH, Conducted by Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, a perfectly self-cured 


LAND. Close to ENGLISH LAKES and SEASIDE. In a most 
noted Stock-raising District 
J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 
TAMMERING. 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, &c. fficial ports, Testimonials, Con- 
sultations free. Hours: 5-6.—L. BERQUAND, 37 Tavistock Square, 
TAMMERING.—SCHOOL for the TREATMENT and 
EDUCATION of BOYS SUFFERING from IMPEDIMENTS in the 
stawmerer of 30 years’ experience. Public-school boys received, Prospectus 
cn apylication.—Address, Acomb House, Bedford. 





He#DponN COURT (late of Hampstead). 


Mr, STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 





The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. t has its own 
(ymsestom and bathing place. 40 Entrance Scholarships gained at the Public 

hools in the last ten years. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 

M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Back- 

ward or delicate * ~ (17 to 19) preferred, Beautiful country, large grounds, 

cricket & hockey. Parochial Debating Society. French & German, University 

Entrance & other Preliminary Examinations. Home life ; efficient supervision, 
Also Vacancy now for Agricultural Pupil under practical Farmer. 

















FOREIGN. 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 


LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 

German, Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cooker (skillod chef) and of nm oe te my 
Direct service twice daily with Eugland.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. Preparation for French and English Examinations. 
German, English, and French sideut Governesses, Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music. House well situated, Liberal table. Terms 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mile. WALKER (Registere’), Quai Bérieny. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 


Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren's, Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


ARIS. — EDUCATIONAL HOME FOR GIRLS. 
Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL, 

Excellent Education in Music and Languages. Drawing and Painting in 
Studio. First-class Professors. Lectures on Art, Beautiful house standing 
in a large garden in the healthiest part of Paris, near the Bois. Tennis, riding, 
gymnasium. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French spoken. 
Highest references.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur Blanche, Paris. 











|.’ bemeupeemas THAVENET and TAYLOR'S SCHOOL. 
Mme. DUVANCHELLE, Principal. 
108 AVENUE DU ROULE, NEUILLY-SUR-SEINE 
(Prés Paris et le Bois du Boulogne). 
High-class Institution for Young Ladies. Under Protestant direction. 


ADAME BERNUS DE PRESSENSE can RECEIVE 

a GENTLEMAN BOARDER for Summer Months, 10th July to 30th 

September, July and September at Paris, 125 Rue Notre Dame des Champs, 

and August at Vésivet, about 8 miles from Paris, and convenient for attendance 

of classes such as those of Alliance Francaise. Private lessons given. Board, 

£10 per month, Reference: J, Forrester-Paton, Inglewood, Alloa.—Apply, 
Paris address. 


OOD FRENCH PRIVATE FAMILY OFFERS to 
Young Girl or Boy leaving school COMFORTABLE HOME, near Bois 
Boulogne; healthy situation, bath, electricity ; French lessons, music or others 
if desired ; chaperonage, motherly care. Moderate terms. Highest references 
given and required.—Mme. HUGREL, 52 Rue Sablonville, Neuilly, Paris. 


ERMAN Y.—HEIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWAL.- 
BEN.—Educational HOME for GIRLS of 16 years of age and upwards. 
House well situated, facing pine woods, Exceptional advantages for 
LANGUAGES, MUSIC, HISTORY, ART. Strong staff of highly qualified 
Teachers. Every facility for Outdoor Sports. Prospectus on application.— 
Miss DAWSON in London third week in June. 


ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 DetMo.pstr., 

RECEIVES a limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfort- 

able home, Quiet central position. Family life. Excellent table. Large airy 

rooms. Splendid opportunity toacquire pure German, Daily lessons. English, 
French, Spanish known. Moderate terms. Highest refs. given and desired. 


URREN, near Interlaken, 
SWITZERLAND. 
5,400 feet above sea-level. Beautiful health resort. 
Apply for pamphlet of— 
GRAND HOTEL DES ALPES. 


[STERLAKEN.—MANOR FARM (English Pension). 


Splendid centre for Mountain- 


Charmingly situated on the Lake of Thun. 
Terms from 


climbing. ke trips. Walking and driving. Excellent cuisine. 
6 to 8 francs,—Proprietress, Miss SIMPKIN, 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
DU OCATIO &. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS im this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents iu their selection by 
sending (free of charge) Prospectuses and full rticulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments Vhen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 


London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a Lee A of Oxford and Cambridge 
raduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
rticulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
22 Craven Street, Trafalgur Square, W.C, ‘Telégraphie Address, 
Telephoue No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


143 Cannon Street, 





-? 


“Triform, Loudon.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
‘IVHE BRITISH CONSTITUTIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
Instituted to uphold the fundamental principles of the British Con- 


gtitution—personal liberty and personal responsibility—and to limit the 
functions of goveruing bodies accordingly. 


PUBLICATIONS: Presidential Address, by Lord Hugh Cecil; * G« wernment 
and Municipal Trading,” by the Right Hou. Lord Avebury, D.C. L. F. kh. 
** Old-Age Pensions—the Better Way,” by Sir William Chance, Bart. ; ** The 
Payment of Members (of the House of Commons),” by Mr. J. St. Loe 
Strachey; “The Education (Provision of Meals) Act, 1906,” by Sir Arthur 
Clay, Bart. ; &c., &e. 


Copies of these may be obtained, with full particulars of the work of the 

Association, ay 
I. R. BEASLEY, Secretary, 

9 Bedford Court Mansions, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. _ 


TD) EYONSHIRES LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 
BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES, and especially for ap too 
Bracing climate, 


young to go alone to an ordinary hotel or boarding house, 
From £1 lds. 


Sea and moorland, W alks, picnies, tennis, bathing, music, Kec. 
weekly.—P rospectus from P ROPRLETOR, 


RS. ROSS’ YPEWRITING OFFICE, 
8 Old Jewry, Bat E.C, Telephone 12258 Central. 
All kinds of Legal, Medical, Scientific, and Literary Work undertaken, 
Translations from and into Foreign Languages. English and Foreign Short- 
hand. Young ladies trained for Secretarial Posts, 
i 


mn YPEWRITING WAN E D. 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d, per 1,000 words, No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C, 


Mgt. EPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 


Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
eree a and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medicaland Nursing treatment. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cric ket, 

jowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISE WOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 





FATTENED CHICKENS (Surrey _ style) 
by PARCEL POST DAILY. Prices:—4Ib., 3s. 7d.; 44 Ib., 3s. 10d. ; 
5 lb., 4s. 1d.; 54 Ib., 4s. 5d. ; and 6 1b., 4s. 10d. 


Cash with order to MANAGER, Waterford Poultry and Supply Company, 
Ltd., Waterford. 


YEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 


or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 





LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
hs Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, ; 
£9 19s. 64 —-NORWEGIAN FJORDS CRUISE. 
" , FJORDS AND NORTH CAPE, £16 lés. 

NO NIGHT TRAVELLING Swiss Tours 

LUCERNE, CHAMONIX, ZERMATT, TERRITET. 
_Fall particulars of H, 8. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N. Ww. 
ANADIAN PACIFIC LINE. 
NEW ‘EMPRESS’ ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 






FASTEST (4 DAYS OPEN SEA). 
TO Weekly Service from Liverpool. 
*LAKE MANITOBA’ .... .. 9,674 tons June 5th. 
CANADA, ‘EMPRESS OF BRITAID 14,500 tons June 14th, 





For passages apply C. P. Rly., 62-65 Charing Cross, S.W., 67 King William 
Street, E.C.; or Local Agents. 
THROUGH TICKETS vii CANADA to JAPAN, 22} days; 

c CHINA, : 274 days; AUSTRALIA and NE W ZE AL AND. 


USIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication 

free by return post at lowest current price. Immense stocks. Our 

New Violin Music Catalogue contains nearly 20,000 publications. Free by 

post, 3d.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 
London, E.C.; and at Edinburgh, Birmins gham, Brighton, &e. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. each offered.—Tennyson’s Lover's 
Tales, 1833; The Strange Gentleman, by Boz, 1837; The Exquisites, a 
Farce, 1839; Keats’ Poems, 1817, 1818, or 1820; Titmarsh, Second Funeral of 
Napoleon, 1841; Rosamund ¢ tray, 1798; Omar Khayyam, paper covers, 1859; Last 
Essays of Elia, 1833; Jesse's George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843; Jerrold's Me n of 
Character, 3vols. ., 1838 ; Gardiner’s History, 2vols., 1363; Curzon’'s Persia, 2 vols., 
1892; George Meredith's Poems, 1851 ; Symonds’s Italian Lit., 2 vols., 1881 ; 
Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871 ; Jac kson’s Old Paris. 2 2 vols., 1878 Jane E vre, 
3 vols., 1847; Poems by Two Brothers, 1827; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; 
( *hancer, 6 vols., 1845; Churchill’s Poems, 3 vols., 1844. EDWARD BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREE T, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS,.—We offer Gautier’s Works, Mad. de Maupin, Xe., 

24 vols., £8 18s. 6d,, cost £18 net; Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols., 

£15 13s.; Ency. Brit., 35 ‘vols., £12; Library of Famous Literature, 20 vols., 

£4 4s. Cate ulog sues free. All books supplied. State wants. Books bought.— 
HOLLAND BROS., took Merchants, Birmingham. 


NHEAP BOOKS.—Just ready, H. J. Glaisher’s May Cata- 

J logue of Publishers’ Remainders, containing BOOK B ARGAINS, in all 
LTiranches of Literature. Also a Catalogue of French Books, and of Current 
Literature at Discount Prices.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount 
tookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH’S 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL. 


People who do not know the Koh-i-Noor quality sometimes 
wonder why anyone pays 4d. for this pencil when it is possible 
to get some other make for id. Its value is in the lead, 
which is prepared and compressed by a perfected process, 
and has a fineness and Seer of touch that defies 
imitation. Then, too, a h-i-Noor outlasts six ordinary 
pencils, and does better work all the time. 
Koh-i-Noor Pencils are one price everywhere—4d. each or 3s, 6d. for one 
dozen. Of Stationers, Photographic Dealers, and Artists’ Colourmen. 
Dainty Booklet on Pene ils post-free from L. & C,. HARDTMUTH, 12 Golden 





























Lane, London, E.C. 
> READ “music EASILY AT SIGH 
WICKINS’ RAPID PIANOFORTE. “TUTOR, 


WITH CONTINENTAL OR ENGLISH FINGERING. 


“ Marvel of simplicity and thoroughness.” 


WICKINS’ RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR. 
FIRST 30 LESSONS IN FIRST POSITION. 
* Best popular violin school before the public.”—ALrrep Grinson. 
Price 2s. 6d. each net, post amy 
Suitable Selectiou Parcels of Music sent out ‘ton Sale” to Schools, 
and Settlements at the end of the Term. Catalogues gratis. 


Returns 
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MAPLE & CO 
ELBOW CHAIRS 


DINING-ROOM LIBRARY 


STUDY or LOUNGE 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
“* CHAIRS” POST-FREE .. 


LONDON 


BUENOS AIRES PARIS 





The modern man or woman uses a fountain pen 
The successful man or woman uses the BEST, 
Ss -— —ee 


“SWAN” 


Fountain Pens 


are everywhere noted for 
their all-satisfying qualities. 


EVERY PEN A PLEASURE. 


Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER— 


**I am very pleased with my pen; it is perfect in every 
respect. To those who do not happen to be happy 
possessors of a ‘Swan’ Fountain Pen, I can only say—get 
one at once.” 


The late OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES— 

**I have sent one of your pens to have a point mended. You 
may like to know that I have used this pen constantly for 
more than twenty years, from the days of a book of mine 
called ‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’ 1857-8, until 
last Friday, without repair, and always with perfect satis- 
faction. I have written with it half-a-dozen or more 
volumes, a large number of essays, &c., and thousands of 
letters. I feel to it as an old friend, and I hope you will do 
the best you can for it, though I have in the meantime 
bought another of your make. _ I do not know whether you 
care for this testimonial, but I feel as if the pen which has 
earried out so much of my thought, and brought back so 
much in various forms in return, was entitled to this 
certificate of honourable service.” 


Prices 106 upwards. 
STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


MABIE, TODD & CO, 
79 and 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


BRANCHES : 
95a Regent Street, W.; 3 Exchange Street, 
and at Paris, Brussels, New York, and Chicago. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS. ...... £63,000,000. 
A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The ‘ Allenburys” DIET. 


This DIET is recommended in place of milk foods, gruel, &c. Being 
largely predigested it is easy of assimilation and is particularly adapted to 
the needs of DYSPEPTICS, INVALIDS, and the AGED. It is quickly made, 
the addition of boiling water only being required. 


SOLD BY 


93 Cheapside, E.C. ; 
Manchester ; 





In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 





WICKINS & CO., 10 Lancashire Court, New Bond St,, London, W. 





ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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GLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 


Parross—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK, 


othe BISHOP of LONDON, 
PRESIDEN. DEAN of CANTERBURY. 


—The 3 
CosmesranT—W. N. NEALE, Esq. 


Vicr-Presipeyt—The LORD HARRIS. 
DeputTr-Cuarmman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart, 


Actuary anD ManaGer—FRANK B. WYAT'I, Esq., F.LA. 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 


HE CLERGY AND 


ALL PROFITS 
Aecumulated Fund, £4,292,691. 


THEIR RELATIVES. 


BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Annual Income, £438,200, 


Bonuses Distributed, £4,256,464. 





PREMIUMS. 
LERGE BONUSES 


Notwithstanding the LOUWNESS of the Premiums charged, the BONUSES 
are on an EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH 


SCALE 


NEW AND SPECIAL Application is invited for the NEW PROSPEC rus, and Leaflets explaining two 


POLICIES 


New Policies, with Valuable Options, 


1. WHOLE-LIFE CONVERTIBLE ASSURANCES. Very Low Premium—about one-half the usual 


rate—during first ten years. 


2, PENSION POLICIES. Premiums returnable with Compound Interest in case of death or surrender 


before pension age. 


Option to commute for Cash. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.— No Agents employed and No Commission paid for introduction of business, 


whereby about £10,000 a year is saved to the Members. 


direct communication with the Office, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 9/3 
wine usually sold at wuch higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wiue 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustautly iucreas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinees, gives us additional con- 
fidence im submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 





Per Doren . 
Bots. §-Bots. 


17/6 9/9 


8 Dosen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, mecluding Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Clavet sold in Great Britain to equal them iu value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 








Established 1837. Incorporated 183. 





Paid-up Capital .......010ceeseesereeeee-£1,000,000 
Reserve Fund ............ .-. £1,120,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 








HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are grauted 
on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 


OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


eaury MOTOFRIEZE 


coour GREENSTONE 
(and 23 others). 
The only truly Hygienic Cloth for Motor Garments, 





Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from the 


BALLYMENAGH YOS'cur 


FACTORY, Ltd. 
GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss ‘THackeraY. 

‘the COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free 
ou receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 108. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Douations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. BARCLAY and 
CU., 1 Pall Mall East, 8, W. 





Assurances can be readily effected by 
2 aud 3 Tae Sancruary, Westminster, 8.W. 


POTTERY. 
UNIQUE EXHIBITION. 
Modern Hand-painted Decorative 
Ware, also 
TEA AND DINNER SERVICES, &c., 
in Bright and Dainty Patterns. 
Wednesday, May 29, to Wednesday, June 12, 





at 
Mr. ALFRED H. POWELL’S STUDIOS, 
20 Red Lion Square, Bloomsbury. 
Ware » Josiah Wedgwood and Sons, Limited. 
ainters at Work during Exhibition. 
10 to 6. Sats. 10 to 1. 


INNES SMITH & CO., 
83 HICH STREET, BIRMINCHAM. 


So_e PROPRIETORS 


GLEN ALDIE. 


Fine Liqueur Scotch Whisky, 43s, per doz., 


carriage paid. 
INISH ISLA. 


Fine Liqueur Irish Whisky, 43s, per doz., carriage 
par . 





To be oblained also from— 
Messrs. James Smith & Co., 37 North John 
St., Liverpool. 
Messrs. James Smith & Co., 26 Market St., 





Manchester. 
Messrs. J. Innes & Co., 33 George St., Croydon. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 
Manufacturersto His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 
Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched. 
CAMBRIC Ladies’ 2/6 ,, | Ladies’ 2/9doz 
Gents’ 36 . | Gents’ 3/11 ,, 
“ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 
POCKET Ropinson & Cieaver have a 
world-wide fame.”—Queen. 
SAMPLES & PRICE 
Lists post Frex. MANDKERCHIEFS 
Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner 
PRISH Napkins. 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
yards square, 2/6; 24 by 3 yards, 5/6, 
Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. Real Irish Linen 
Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1/11 per yard. 
ane al Roller towelling, 3d. 
amples an er ard, Linen 
Price Lists DAMASK Py "7 ry 
Post Free. per doz. 
Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from l/4}each. Fine 
Linens and Linen Diaper, 8}d. per yard, Strong 
Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz. 
and 
TABLE wstse LINEN. 
Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples should be 
sent to 40 P DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 
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“K” BOOTS 
are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers, 
Kesidents abroad can order from the local 
“K"* Agent. Where there ws no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain Jrom 
“kK” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 
THE DEAF CAN HEAR. 


Use the Unique Vibratory Conversation 
Tube. proved Scientific Triumph. 
We can help 
Invention 





iF YOU are deaf, write to us. 
you to hear ordinary conversation. 
endorsed by eminent aurists. 
Pamphlets and testimonials sent free by the 
UNIQUE VIBRATORY CCNVERSATION 
TUBE C 
86 Queen's Road, 


Brighton. 


Glass’ Cloths, 4/9 | 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 
JUNE. 

Tue Usrest wy Ivpia—irs Meanive. By Ameer 
Ali, C.LE, (late a Judge of H.M.’s High Court 
of Judicature in Bengal). 

Are Curistian Missions iv Inpra a Fattune P 
By the Right Rev. the Bishop of Madras. 

INDIAN ADMINISTRATION aND “Swapesur.” By 
E. B. Havell. 

Tue Kine or Stam anpuis Country. By Frederick 

Verney, M.P. (late Councillor of the Siamese 

Legation). 

“Wuire Frac” mw 

Malcolm. 

Tue Capture or Private Property at Sea. By 
Julian 8S. Corbett. 

Tue Cuurcu Dirricuttres ms France From A 
Frencu Port or View. By the Comtesse de 
Franqueville. 

Tue Homes or Ovr 
Priestley. 
Orcuarp Cities, 
Tue Wanpexine 

Konig. 

REVIRWERS aND Reviewen : 
By A. G. Hyde. 

Britatn's Task in Eoypr. By Sir Walter Miéville, 
K.C.M.Q, 


Tus Jamaica. By Ian 


Foop Surrry. By Lady 
By Frank Alton Morgan. 
Jew. By Professor Eduard 


THe New CvuLroune, 


CatLprey’s Comprtitions.—II. By Eva M. Martin. 

Tur Does or Bagupan: a Stupy rrom Lire. By 
Major-General W. Tweedie, C.S.1. 

Japanese Epvucation. By Baron Kikuchi 

How Locat Government 1s Workep In IRELAND, 
By Gerald Arbuthnot. 

Tux Inisu Counci Bri, 
Earl of Dunraven, K.P. 


London: Sprorriswoopr & Co., Limited, 
5 New Street Square. 


CONTEMPORARY 


By the Right Hon. the 





REVIEW. June. 2s. 6d. 
Geemany anv Enetanp: tHe VisiT OF THE 
Exe.isn Journalists, By Dr. Friedrich 
Dernburg. 
Enetanp anp Germany: THE Tu Quoque QUARRBL, 
By Sigma. 
Fraencu Srrikes aND AtaRUMs, By Laurence 


Jerrold, 
Pouitics ror Crartsmen. By A. R. Orage. 
PRIESTS AND PeorLe BEFORE THE REFORMATION.— 
I. By G. G. Coulton, 

IMPERIAL ORGANISATION aND THE COLOUR Qugs- 
tion.—II. By W. Wybergh. 
Tue FinanciaL Position or Russia. By J. Ellis 

Barker. 


Tue Investments or THE Masses. By L, G, 
Chiozza Money, M.P. 
Tue AtLecep Immanence oF Gop. By Hastings 


Rashdall, Litt.D. 
Foreien Arrarrs. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 
London: HORACE MARSHALL & SON. 


JUST PUBLISHED A BOOK ON 


FANCY DRESS 


CONTAINING 


30 


BEAUTIFUL BARTOLOZZI. 
COLOURED PLATES 
ILLUSTRATING THE 
MOST NOTABLE 
FASHIONS IN THE 
PAST HISTORY 
or costume 
POST FREE ON REQUEST 


LIBERTY & CO. 


REGENT STREET, LONDON 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. W.C., 
lusert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
srices. Special terms to Iustitutions, Publishers, 

anufacturers, &., on application. 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OUTSIDE PaGe (when available) 14 GUINBAS 


PAGO. 000 cccccccccccesccccesees £1212 0 
Half-Page (Column) .......... 6 6 0 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column).. 3 3 0 
Narrow Column(Third of Page) 4 4 ¥ 
Half Narrow Columi.......... 20 
Quarter Narrow Column ..... o &§ 3 © 
Column (Two-thirds width of 

Page) .ccccccccccceccccccece Nv) 

COMPANIES, 


Outside Page +eee£16 16 0 
Inside Page Muu e 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column( half- 
width), 6s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an luch, 
Across Lwo barrow columns, two-thirds widthof paga, 
16s. an inch. 
Broad columu following “Publications of the Week,” 
158. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space 
Terms; net 
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THE NATIONAL ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION 





ON JUNE 24th WILL BE PUBLISHED, 
WITH A PREFACE by CAPTAIN SCOTT, C.B., C.V.O., 


In Two Handsomely-bound Demy 4to Volumes, each containing about 400 pages, 
with Coloured Sketches by Dr. WILSON, and very numerous other Illustrations, 


THE 


SOUTH POLAR TIMES 


REPRODUCED IN FACSIMILE. 


This is the periodical brought out by the Officers of the National 
Antarctic Expedition on board the ‘ Discovery’ during the Antarctic winters 
of 1902 and 1903. it was edited in the first year by Lieutenant ERNEST 
SHACKLETON, and \in the second year by Mr. BERNACCHI, and was con- 
tributed to not only by Captain SCOTT and the Officers and Scientific Staff, 
but also by the men. 


The price will be £5 6s. until publication, when it will be raised to £68 6s. 


THE EDITION FOR SALE IS LIMITED TO 250 COPIES, EACH 
COPY BEING NUMBERED. 


*," It is no exaggeration to say that “The South Polar Times”’ in literary 
quality, in variety, and especially in its artistic features, has never been equalled 
in similar conditions. The contents range over a wide field, grave and gay, 
scientific and humorous, prose and poetry. But perhaps the most striking feature 
about ‘‘ The South Polar Times ” is the numerous artistic productions disseminated 
throughout the volumes, bot’: in colour and in black and white. Another striking 
feature is the silhouettes of different members of the staff, while the coloured 
caricatures of the officers and scientifjc members of the Expedition, by tie youngest 
officer on board, would do credit to the artists of ‘‘ Vanity Fair.” 


PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


WAR AND THE WORLD’S LIFE. By Colonel 


F. N. Maupe, C.B., Author of “Cavalry : its Past and Future,” * Evolution of Modern 
Strategy from 18th Century to Present Time.” With Plans, demy Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 
[Larly in June. 


THE CASE OF SIR JOHN FASTOLF, and 


other Historical Studies. By D. WALLACE DUTHIE. Large post Svo, 5s, net. 


: | Wednesday next. 
LETTERS OF A BETROTHED, 1804-1813, 
during the German War of Liberation. By the Baroness EDITH VON CRAMM. 
Translated by LEONARD HUXLEY. With 2 Portraits, large post 8vo, 5s. net. 


The Westminster GazeTTeE says :—‘ A vividand fascinating picture of high life in Prussia......In Mr. 
Leonard Huxley's careful translation the charm and vaturalness of the letters have been preserved, and 
the appendices have been turned into lucid English, adding another interesting feature to a book of rare 
fascination.” 


THE ART OF NAVAL WARFARE: Introduc- 
tory Observations. By Admiral Sir Cyprian Brings, G.C.B. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Evenino Sranparp says :—‘‘ A thoughtful book with which every student of naval affairs should 
acquaint himself.” 


LONEWOOD CORNER: a Countryman’s Horizons. 


By JouHn Hatsuam, Author of “ Idlehurst."”” Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


The Dairy Te.eorapu says :—‘ A book of penetrating charm and deep human feeling, and it should 
bring its author many friends in many quarters both in urban and in rural England.” 


THE PAPERS OF A PARIAH. By the Rev. 


FATHER HuGu Benson, Author of “ The Light Invisible,” &c. Large post 8vo, 5s, net. 


The Datry CHRONICLE says :—‘* The whole book, no matter what our individual aspect may be, is pro- 
foundly interesting, and intellectually refreshing.” 


FRAULEIN SCHMIDT 
AND MR. ANSTRUTHER : 


6s. Being the Letters of an Independent Woman. 6s. 
By the Author of “ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN.” 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :— The SPECTATOR says :— 
**A volume quite apart from the ruck of *“*Brimful of humorous description and 
contemporary fiction.” comment.” 


The ATHENZUM says :— 
The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says :— “6 
“Contains more beautiful thoughts and The most attractive piece of work the 


, author has yet given us Fraulein 
suggestions than any of the author's Po 
former writings.” Schmidt is altogether delightful. 


The TRIBUNE says :— 
The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :— **These letters are bound to captivate the 
**It is the perfection of letter writing.” 


heart of every reader.” 














‘SISLEY’S Lta 


MAKERS OF BEAUTIFUL Boos 
9 Duke Street 
Charing Cross 
Lonpon 








JUNE LIST 


TT 


EMANCIPATION 


By Arthur Beckett 


This, a woman’s question considered in story, jg 
the outcome of years of thought on the part of ‘its 
author. It isa novel of intense dramatic interest 
that must compel attention and evoke keen dis. 
cussion. In every way it is a notable first book 
which appeals to all intelligent men and women. 
The problem on which it is based is probably the 
greatest subject in sociology—the position ot the 
unmarried woman in regard to marriage, “ Emanci- 
pation ” will undoubtedly set the world talking. 

[ Ready June 10th. 6/- 


By W. Bourne Cooke 
A vigorous story of the Devonshire coast in the 
year of Waterloo. It possesses vitality of a high 
order, with the magic of movement and the fasei- 


nation of mystery. A book that grips. 
| Now ready. 6/- 


OF LIKE PASSIONS 


By Francis Bancroft 





In the cause, and for the safeguarding and pro- 
tection, of the daughters of Greater Britain—the 
white wowanhood of our Colonies—this forcible 
novel has been penned. Realistic to a degree, it 
handles a delicate subject with earnestness and 
real charm. [Now ready. 6/- 


LAND O’ GOLD 
By Henry Byatt 


The author of this powerful novel has laid the 
scene of his drama in Suffolk in the glorious, golden 
days of agricultural prosperity, and has produced a 
living picture of yeoman life in the sixties. Ditfer- 
ing entirely from bis previous works, it marks the 
author as a writer of siugular versatility and power. 
| Ready end of June. 6/- 


THE NARROW 
MARGIN 
By Annie Thompson 


A fine novel, dealing mainly with Australian life 
and character. | Ready end of June. 6/- 


MEMORIES OF 
FAMOUS TRIALS 


By the Rev. Evelyn Burnaby 


The author of this delightful book of remi- 
niscences was present ut nearly every criminal 
trial of importance during the past thirty years. 
He has been the personal friend of innumerable 
Judges, counsel, and other interesting people con- 
nected with the law. The work is dedicated, by 
permission, to the Lord Chief Justice, and is fully 
illustrated, [Now ready. 7/6 net. 


A WOMAN ALONE IN 
THE HEART OF JAPAN 


By Gertrude Adams Fisher 


An unique volume of travel told in a bright, con- 
vincing way by a lady of distinction, whose ex- 
periences in the land of Nippon were uncommon 
and most varied. Fully illustrated. 

7/6 net. 


[Ready shortly. 
THE WIFE: Her BOOK 
By Dr. Haydn Brown 


This is an entirely new work by a well-known 
writer of Medical and Health Manuals, which 
treats in a complete way subjects only too little 
studied on account of their necessarily delicate 
character, but more particularly because no book 
has as yet been written which will satisfy to-day's 
ideas of what a woman ought to know about herself. 
It is a book every married woman should possess. 

[Ready end of June. 3/6 net. 





Send a postcard to Messrs. SISLEY'S, Ltd., for full 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 
New and Cheaper Edition in 1 vol. 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 


BY THE 
Rt Hon. WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P. 
With Portrait and Illustrations, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


ee -_-”- 


1907 ISSUE, JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World. 


Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


SHAKESPEARE. By WALTER RALEIGH. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. net. [English Men of Letters. 


ISRAEL IN EUROPE. 


By G. F. ABBOTT. 8vo, 10s. net. 








[ Tuesday. 








NEW IMPRESSION, WITH PORTRAITS AND PREFATORY 
MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR BY GEORGE A. MACMILLAN. 


FORTY YEARS IN A 
MOORLAND PARISH. 


Reminiscences and Researches in Danby in Cleveland. By 
Canon J. C. ATKINSON, D.C.L. Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





FREDERIC HARRISON’S NEW BOOK. 


THE CREED OF A LAYMAN. 


Apologia Fro Fide Mea. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 6d. net. 
TIMES.—“ Mr. Harrison's history of his religious opinions will be followed 
with sustained interest by all unprejudiced students of philosophical and 
religious thought.” 


SCHOOLS OF HELLAS. 


An Essay on the Practice and Theory of Ancient Greek 
Education from 600 to 300 B.C. By the late KENNETH J. 
FREEMAN, Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, Craven 
University Scholar, and Senior Chancellor’s Medallist (1905). 
Edited by M. J. RENDALL, of Winchester College, with the 
Assistance of Dr. Sanpys, Dr. Henry Jackson, E. D. A. 
MorsueaD, and others. Illustrated from Greek Vases, 8vo, 
4s. net. 


JOHN GLYNN. 
jy ARTHUR PATERSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
TRUTH,—“ A stirring story of the roughs of the East End of London, which 
goes with a gallop from the first page to the last.” 
The WORLD.—“ A brilliant tale thoroughly well told. It ought to make 
just such a mark in this epoch as Kingsley's ‘ Alton Locke’ made in the dawn 
of the Muscular Christianity period.” 


7s. 














A VICTOR OF SALAMIS. 
A Tale of the Days of Xerxes, Leonidas, and Themistocles. 
By WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The TRIBUNE,.—“ A very remarkable piece of work.” 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Mr. Davis has written a book which, it is not too 


much to say, entitles him to a place among novelists not far below the author 
of ‘The Talisman.’” 


THE AMERICAN COLONIES IN 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


By Professor HERBERT L. OSGOOD, Ph.D. Vol. IIL, 
Imperial Control. Beginnings of the System of Royal 
Provinces. S8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

*,* Previously published, Vols. I. and II. 





21s. net. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd.. London. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
4 Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBLARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 


Cenrrat 1515. 
Codes: 





Telephone: 


Telegraphic Address: BookmeN, Lonpox. Unicopse and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 





MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST 


GLASS. By Epwarp Ditioy. With 37 Illustrations in 


Collotype and 12 in Colour, 25s. net. [The Connoisseurs Labrary. 
“A magnificent contribution to the history of Art.”—Morning Post. 


LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. By Georce 


Pastor. With 24 Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

This book contains a large number of hitherto unpublished letters. 

“The work has been undertaken by a really competent investigator and a 
writer of correct and agreeable English. George Paston's treatment of the 
Pope episode is highly satisfactory.”—Athenzum, 

“A very interesting book.””"—Times, 


DANTE AND HIS ITALY. By Lonspate Raae, B.D. 


With 32 Lilustrations, 12s.. 6d. net. 
** Pictures vivid ; subjects well selected.”"—Manchester Guardian, 


THE PAPER TRADE. By A. Dykes Spicer. With 
Maps and Diagrams, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

This book is a descriptive and historical survey of Great Britain’s trade 
during the nineteenth century. The various processes of making paper are 
descri Particular stress is laid on the influence taxes and labour have 
had upon the industry asa whole. The productive capacity of papermakers 
in this country is carefully examined, and our foreign trade compared with 
that of other nations. Throughout the book there are numerous tables and 
plans, and several! illustrations of machines and mills hitherto unpublished. 


CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND SOCIAL PROGRESS: 


The Bampton Lectures for 1905. By F. W. Busseit, D.D., Fellow and 
Vice-Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


A YEAR IN RUSSIA. By the Hon. Maurice Barina. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“ This is a sound, useful book ; interesting and iustructive.”—Standard. 
“Of extraordinary vivacity and interest. Mr. Baring, with artistic capacity 
and a dramatic power of narration, has created a vivid, intelligible picture of 
a nation in time of upheaval.—Daily News. 
“Mr. Baring writes as one who knows and understands, with humorous 
appreciation, with insight, and with affection, yet without extravagance.” 
—Times. 
THE BOOK OF EZEKIEL. Edited by H. A. Reppara, 
M.A., D.Litt. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. [ Westminster Commentaries, 
The author has endeavoured to explain some of the difficulties of a corrupt 
text, and also to emphasise the great advance in ethical teaching as to 
individual responsibility for sin made by this prophet. 


THE JOY OF THE ROAD: an Appreciation of thé 
Motor-Car. By Finsox Youre, With a Frontispiece in Photogravure: 
small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. Edition limited to 500 copies. 

It is founded on the last chapter of Mr. Filson Young's famous book “ The 
Complete Motorist,” which was described by the Spectator as ‘one of the 
most kindling pieces of romantic prose that have been written of late years.” 
Beautifully printed on pure rag paper, and bound in boards, vellum back. 


POEMS BY WORDSWORTH. Selected by Sroprorp 
A. Brooxe. With 40 Illustrations by Eomuxyp H. New. Witha Frontispiece 
in Photogravure, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

This volume gives all the shorter poems which Dr. Stupford Brooke 
considers entirely worthy of the poet's deservedly high reputation. The 
illustrations are grouped round Cockermouth, Hawkshead, Grasmere, and 
Rydal, and so represent the scenes which provided the chief source of his 
inspirations. 

The book is finely printed on pure rag paper and handsomely bound in cloth 
gilt. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF LUCIUS CARY, Viscount 


Falkland. By J. A. B. Marriott, M.A. With 23 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 


7s. 6d, net, 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES LAMB. By E. V. Lucas. 


With 25 Illustrations. Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“ Finely planned and brilliantly executed.”— World, 


ROUND ABOUT WILTSHIRE. By A. G. Braptey. 
With 30 Illustrations, including 14 in Colour, by T. C. Gorcn. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

“ Mr. Bradley writes very pleasantly.”—Evening Standard, 
“Mr. Bradley is a practised rambler with an eye for all that is noteworthy.” 


—Yorkshire Post. 
DAYS IN CORNWALL. By C. Lewis Hino. With 
36 Illustrations, including 16 in Colour, by Witu1am Pascor. Crown 8vo, 6, 
“A pleasant miscellany of fact and fiction, of quotation and observation.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 
“ A book like Mr. Hind’s is as valuable for the student and explorer as for 
the casual tourist.”—British Weekly. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF MODERN 


EUROPE. By ArcurraLp Werr, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Distinctly original in conception and notably successful in execution. It 
is difficult to recall any book which, within a similar compass, presents so suc- 
cinct and searching a survey of the many complex forces that have moulded 
Europe into its present condition. A critical spirit and a comprehensive out- 
look are the prominent features of this book, which covers the various 
changes in the social, political, and intellectual life of Europe. Mr, Weir's 
breadth of treatment is most marked in his chapters on the science and phi- 
losophy of the period, the rise of a national literature in Germany, and the 
naturalism and the revolution in English literature.”—Tribune, 


DUBLIN. By 8S. A. O. FitzParrics. Illustrated by 
W.C. Greex. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. Ldnetent Cities, 

“Thoroughly readable and of convenient form.’’— West minster Gazette. 

“« The book is rich in detail and the facts are presented in a manner calcu- 
lated to captivate the reader. A large number of interesting illustrations 
embellish the volume,"’—Field. 

SIXTH EDITION. 


THE SUBSTANCE OF FAITH; allied with Science. 


By Sir Oxiver Lovee, F.B.S. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


A DELIGHTFUL NOVEL. 
MERRY GARDEN. By “Q,” Author of “The Mayor 


of Troy.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘One of that unusual kind that is extremely readable even when one is 
jaded.’ —Manchester Guardian, 
“Of the highest literary finish, and their substance an undiluted delight.” 
—Morning Leader. 


Please write for a List of Messrs. Methuen's Littic Guides 
and Books on Topography. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON « C0.’S LIST 


REFORM without REVOLUTION. 


“MODERN THRALDOM.” 


A New Social Gospel. 
By Dr. W. HAMPSON. 


1/6 net; post 1/7}.—All Booksellers and RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


[in a few days. 
A New Volume by the BISHOP of GLOUCESTER. 


The Old Testament in the New. 


By the Right Rev. EDGAR C. S. GIBSON, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester, 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3e. 6d. 
Uniform with the following by the same Author :— 


The Old Testament and its Messages, 


Now in its 3rd Edition. 


Thoughts for the Thankful. 


By the Rev. G. H. SHARPE, M.A., Vicar of Perry Barr, Birmingham. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 
A companion volume to “ Words for the Weary” (6th Edition now in the 
press), by the same author. 


The Self-Revelation of Jesus. 


By the Rev. CYRIL HEPHER, Vicar of St. John’s Church, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. Cloth, 26. 6d. 


Rev. ANTHONY C. DEANE, M.A. 
Friends and Fellow Labourers of St. Paul. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 
Rev. ANTHONY C. DEANE, M.A. 
At the Master’s Side. Studies in Disciple- 
SHIP. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 
Right Rev. W. WALSHAM HOW, D.D. 
Pastor in Parochia. New Pocket Edition. 


24th Edition, with Additions by his Son, Canon WALSHAM HOW, M.A. 
Printed on Bible Paper, cloth circuit, red edges, silk registers, 3s. 6d. 











WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO.,, Ltd., 
8 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C.; 44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


NOW READY. 


FIRST LESSONS IN STORY WRITING. 


By BARRY PAIN. 


“ This little book is intended to be of some practical use to beginners,” 
Mr. Pain writes. ‘‘ For some years as a publisher's reader, as an editor, and 
as @ reviewer, I had to deal with the early work of people who wished to 
write stories......Quite a large percentage were from writers of ability who 
were failing from ignorance, from mistaken ideas of what was wanted in a 
story-writer, or from vulgar aims inspired perhaps by a study of successful 
charlatans...... One does not say that anybody can be taught to write stories, 
but there are many who might with profit be shown right ways of working.” 





2/6 net, 2/9 post-free. 


PUBLISHED BY THE LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE, 9 ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


LITERATURE AND JOURNALISM 


Many who know that they can write, and write forcefully and well, fail to 
utilise their knowledge and talent to their ciroatoge owing to lack of training. 
Such writers should consult the LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE, whose lessons are planned by a novelist whose name is world- 

amous, 

‘ “This excellent institution,” says a writer in The Christian Commonwealth, 
“ gives advice and guidance to the inexperienced author from the moment he 
puts pen to paper until the publication of his work in periodical or book, 
guarding him from the numerous pitfalls that beset his path, and taking care 
that he receives a due return for the product of his brain.” 








Lessons are given on the writing of short stories, serials and novels, and on 
journalism and playwriting. Tbe College has an Agency Department for the 
placing of MSS. The terms are 10 per cent. commission on all moneys 


received, and no preliminary fees are accepted unless the client requires his 
work to be revised. _— 


THE MANUSCRIPTS OF OUR STUDENTS ARE CRITICISED 


FREE OF CHARGE; OUR FEES FOR CRITICISING THE WORK 
OF NON-STUDENTS ARE AS FOLLOWS :— 





FICTION— Per 1000. 
MS. below 5,000 words ... ae 1s. 
MS. from 5,000 to 20,000 word 10d. 
MS. from 20,000 words upwards 6d. 

GENERAL LITERATURE... 1s. 

VERSE per 20 lines Od. 


The author may be sure that his work will be dealt with by experienced and 
expert writers, for the College will give him the names of their critics. 


For full particulars write for Pamphlet A.J. to 


THE LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
9 Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 


TWO REAL SUCCESSEs. 


DESMOND COKE’S BEST NOVEL. 


THE CALL. A STORY OF THE 


AND STACE, 
By DESMOND COKE, 


Author of “The Bending of a Twig,” “The Comedy of Age.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. ; 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: 

“* The Call’ is far and away the best thing Mr. Coke has yet done... It is 
full-blooded, full-bodied novel of deep human interest......This story gives ite 
author an unquestionable right to be reckoned among the young novelists 
who “count.’..... A very suggestive and human story...... Full of of 
genuine humour and feeling......Altogether, this is a fine piece of work and 
raises Mr, Coke many degrees in the muster-roll of contemporary novelists,” 

The TRIBUNE says: 

“*The Call’ is a stronger book than either of its predecessors. There ie 
something startling, almost unnatural, in such ripe knowledge of the world 
seceed Cool, detached, but masterful......A realism thoroughly sane and English,” 

The DAILY EXPRESS says: 
“A remarkably able book.” 


-_-NETTA SYRETI’S REMARKABLE NOVEL 
Second Edition in the press. 


THE CHILD OF PROMISE. 


By NETTA SYRETT, Author of “The Day's Journey,” &o, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The WORLD says: 

“A remarkable and, from most points of view, an admirable piece of work, 
The conception is striking...... powerful.” 

The DAILY NEWS says: 

“Here is a book which can challenge comparison with some of the best in 
present-day literature...... It is a haunting narrative told with considerable 
ability and power of dramatic situation.” 

The SPECTATOR says: 


“ A very clever study.” 

The TIMES says: 

**Its merits will, we hope, bring Miss Syrett the recognition which is due to 
one of the best of recent novels.” 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: 

“* Her latest novel may justly be reckoned her best...... We have seldom read 
a series of love scenes more brightly irradiated by fresh, natural passion....., 
Deserves no ordinary success,” 

The DAILY MAIL says: 

“ For courage, whole-heartedness, and brilliant colouring this novel is much 
the best Miss Syrett has yet written......Among the novels of the spring season 
we know of no other to put on a level with ‘ The Child of Promise.’ The tale 
is brimming with humanity, and has a breadth of view which is enjoyable in 
days of conventional sarcasm and thin-blooded cynicisms...,..a performance of 
which the author may be proud.” 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


THE GREAT RENDEZVOUS FOR 
AMERICANS IN LONDON 





CHURCH 





187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
A NEW WORK BY A BIG GAME HUNTER. 





RECENT HUNTING TRIPS 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
By F. C. SELOUS. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 65 PLATES, INCLUDING PHOTOGRAPHS 
FRO LIFE OF MOOSE, CARIBOU, AND SHEEP. 


16s. net. 





___WITHERBY and CO., 326 High Holborn, London. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


CONTENTS, JUNE, 1907, 


Tue Seconp Hacve Conrerence. Ry Sir Thomas Barclay, LL.B., Ph.D. 

THROUGH THE AUSTRIAN GENERAL Evection. By V. Hussey Walsh. 

Tue ImprertaL. Conrerence. By Richard Hain. 

Tue House oF Lorps as aN Imperiat Senate. By J. A. R. Marriott. 

Tue Newest View or Curist. By W.S. Lilly. 

TarirF REFORMERS AND THE BupGet. By H. Morgan-Browne. 

Tue Irisu BaTrie or THE Booxss. By Prof. Stanley Lane-Poole, 

Mr. Bexnarp Suaw as Critic. By St. John Hankin. 

ConceryinG GarpEN Boors. By Ethel M. M. McKenna. 

Tuomas Pitt anp nis Famity. By C. E. Mallet. 

CoLon1aL INFLUENCE In ENGLAND. By C. de Thierry. 

ELizaBeTHAN Stace Scenery. By Charlotte Carmichael Stopes. 

ForeiGn AFFAIRS: A CHRONIQUE. 

Tue Ovp Room.—II. By Carl Ewald. 

Tue Strooriye Lapy. Chaps. 13-15. By Maurice Hewlett. 

Corresronperce: THe Swiss Mititia anp Army Rerorm. 
Sir Thomas Fraser, K.C.B. 


INDEX. 
London: CHAPMAN anp HALL, Limited. 
ARGAINS FOR BOOKBU YERS.—Thousands of the 


Best Books at from 25 to 80 per cent. below the original prices. Largest 
and Best Stock of Second-Hand and New Remainder Books in the World 


By Major-Gen. 











Write for our June Catalogue.—-W, H, SMITH and SON, Library Depart 
ment, 186 Strand, London, W.C, 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST, 


PSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSCSSSSCOCSCOOOS® 


al and Social Review of Ireland during the past 
ana 700 Years. 


IRELAND IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


By G. LOCKER LAMPSON. 


—_ 


“A charming book or description and allusion.” —G one. 


LITERARY RAMBLES IN FRANCE. 


By Miss BETHAM-EDWARDS. Illustrated, 10s. 6d, net. 


Demy 8v0, 18s. net. 





A Sane View of the Russian Crisis. 


RUSSIA AND REFORM. 


By BERNARD PARES, M.A. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


—_—— 








The Life and Letters of a Genius. 


LAFCADIO HEARN. 


By ELIZABETH BISLAND, 


2 vols., 24s. net. 





Charles Il. in Germany and Flanders, 1654-1660. 


THE TRAVELS OF THE KING. 


3y EVA SCOTT. 15s. net. 


“An admirable contribution to biology.” 


EUROPEAN ANIMALS. 


By R. F. SCHARFF, , Ph.D. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 


B.Sc 





Social and Political Reminiscences. 


SICILY AND ENGLAND. 


By Mrs. WHITAKER. Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 


“The autobiography of a ‘Cowpuncher.’” 


REED ANTHONY, COWMAN. 


By ANDY ADAMS, Author of “The Log of a Cowboy.” 


Studies in the Life and Growth of the 16th and 17th 


6s, 





Centuries. 
FACTORS IN MODERN HISTORY 
By A. F. POLLARD, Professor of Constitutional History at 


University College, London, 7s. 6d. net. 


A Romantic Drama of the French Revolution. 


THE GODDESS OF REASON. 


By MARY JOHNSTON, Author of “By Order of the 
pany.” Decorated Headings, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Com- 


“They are unlike any other criticism we know of." 
PALL Mati Gazette, 


DRAMATIC OPINIONS = ESSAYS 


By BERNARD SHAW. 10s. 6d. net 


2 vols., 


Miss SILBERRAD’S. ‘Latest 
and Most Successful Novel 


THE GOOD COMRADE. 


6s. 


PUNCH says of THE GOOD COMRADE : 
* I hke 


the whole book.” 


DAILY MAIL says of THE 
“Tt has every quality of st 
MORNING LEADER says of THE GOOD COMRADE : 


**One wants to read a book like this lovingly and often; it is a whole- ; 
some, single-minded, broa:l-minded, piece of work.” 


TRIBUNE says of THE GOOD COMRADE: 


cellent book.” 


THE GOOD COMRADE: 


recess.” 


THE 


THE 


“ An excellent name for an ex 








THE WORLD says of THE GOOD COMRADE : 


“A charming book over which there will be much laughter and | 


perhaps some tears.” 


READY NEXT WEEK: 
THE 


OXFORD 


AND 


CAMBRIDGE 
Review. 


No. 1. Price 26 net. 


CONTENTS. 


AN HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED ESSAY 
BY JOHN STUART MILL ON SOCIAL 
FREEDOM. 


“Alma Mater.” MR. W. Livinestonge, M.A. 
Introspective Literature. A. C. Benson, M.A. 


A Few Words in Defence of Dublin University. 
THE MASTER OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, OxrorD, 


Who is Responsible? ‘A FRIEND or 
METHOD,” 


The Religion of the Undergraduate.—I. 


TRUE SCIENTIFIC 


WILLIAM 


TEMPLE, B.A 

Some Lewens in Co-education from the United 
States. The Hon. Mrs. BERTRAND RUSSELL. 

Politics at the University. Viscount WoLMER. 

The Altar of Mercy. A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. 

The Ordinary Degree at Cambridge. The Ven. Arch- 


deacon CUNNINGHAM, D.D. 


The British School at Athens. 
GARDNER. 


A Bureau of Biometry. Joun L. Myrgs, M.A. 


The Public Schools and the College System. 
vocaTus DIAROLI,’ 


An Unorganized Profession. 


The Growth of Athleticism. 
Jacksoy, D.D. 


Settlements and Social Reform. W. 
M.A. 


Professor ERNEST A 


** Ap- 


R. F. 
The 


M.A, 
FOAKES- 


CHOLMELEY, 
Rev. F, 


H. BEVERIDGE, 


The Oxford & Cambridge Review 


Will endeavour to promote a more complete inter- 
course between the two ancient Universities ; 
more general recognition that the interest of one is 
the interest of the other. The Review will establish 
a common meecting-ground on which matters touch- 


and a 


ing the welfare of either or both may be discussed. 


The Oxford & Cambridge Review 


Will provide 
of public interest from the University point of view ; 


a medium for the discussion of matters 


and voice Oxford and Cambridge opinion on affairs 
the purely Academic functions of the 
Universities. 


The Oxford & Cambridge Review 


Will admit the criticism of authoritative observers, 
who are not members of either Oxford or Cambridge, 
on the 


The Oxford & Cambridge Review 


Will be published once in each Academic Term. 
Price 2/6 net each number. Annual Subscription, 
8/6 post-free. 


beyond 


work and methods of the two Universities. 





London : 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 


Ltd. 10 Orange Street Leicester Square W.C. 
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A Secret History. A. & CG. BLACK’S LIST. 
WILFRID S. BLUNT’S “SECRET HISTORY OF | CANADA. ee . 
THE ENGLISH OCCUPATION OF EGYPT” (15/-| CAMPBELL, LL-D. Containing 77 Full-page Mustrations ta CLereeD 


NET) WILL BE PUBLISHED ON JUNE 3prp. 
IT IS A CANDID PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF 
GREAT POLITICAL IMPORTANCE. 





Army Reform. 


THE RIGHT HON. R. B. HALDANE’S VOLUME 
OF ADDRESSES, ‘ARMY REFORM,” WILL BE 
ISSUED ON MONDAY NEXT. PRICE 7/6 NET. 





“ Savages ” 


PHIL MAY, TOM BROWNE, AND DUDLEY 
HARDY ARE AMONG THE ILLUSTRATORS OF 
THE FASCINATING VOLUME, “THE SAVAGE 
CLUB,” BY AARON WATSON, WITH A 
CHAPTER BY MARK TWAIN. PRICE 21/- NET. 





Monism. 


“CONCEPTS OF MONISM.” A CRITICAL COM- 
PARISON OF ALL SYSTEMS OF MONISM, BOTH 
ASIATIC AND EUROPEAN. BY A. WORSLEY. 
DEMY 8vo, 21/- NET. 





PUBLISHED BY T. FISHER UNWIN, LONDON. 





a Map, square demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 20s. net. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
Painted by WILLIAM MATTHISON. Text by M. A. R. TUKER Joint. 
Author of “Rome” in the same Series. Containing 77 Full-page Illustra, 
tions in Colour, square demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 20s. net. 


THE SAVAGE SOUTH SEAS. 
Painted by NORMAN H. HARDY. Described by E. WAY ELEM 
F.R.G.S., Author of ‘* Adrift in New Zealand.” Containing oo Pune: 
Illustrations in Colour, and a Map, square demy 8vo, cloth, gilt to 
20s. net. P 
ENGLISH COSTUME. 
Painted and Described by DION CLAYTON CALTHROP. Containin 
70 Full-page Illustrations in Colour, 8 pp. of Reproductions from Holla 
15 pp. from Wash wings and Coloured Engravings by the Dightons. 


father and son, and very numerous Diagrams in the Text, square demy 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 20s, net. 





Ls 














CANTERBURY. 
Painted by W. BISCOMBE GARDNER. Described by W. TEIGNMOUTH 
SHORE. Containing 20 Full-page Illustrations in Colour and 2 Plans 
square demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top. Price 7s. 6d. net. v 


PARIS. 
Painted by MORTIMER MENPES, R.I. Text by DOROTHY MENPEs, 
Containing 24 Full-page Illustrations in Colour and numerous Line 
Illustrations in the Text, large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. 


es 





THE GROWTH OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By Professor PERCY GARDNER, Litt.D., Author of “ A Historic View 
of the New Testament,” &. 3s. 6d. net. 


RELIGION AND PROGRESS. 
By Rev. SAMUEL A. BARNETT, Canon of Westminster; Warden of 
Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel. Crown 8vo, paper covers, 6d. 


ENGINES OF SOCIAL PROGRESS. 
By W. L. GEORGE. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


LANDMARKS OF BRITISH FISCAL HISTORY. 
By J. SAXON MILLS, M.A.(Camb.) Crown 8vo, limp cloth, Is. net. 


HOW TO FISH. 
By W. EARL HODGSON, Author of “Trout Fishing” and “Salmon 
Fishing.” With 8 Full-page Illustrations and 18 Woodcuts in the Text, 
large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


A. and C, BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 























TO-DAY’S ISSUE OF 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


Contains a Special 


ILLUSTRATED 
HORSE-SHOW SUPPLEMENT 


And among the Articles of interest in 
this and the Ordinary Number are— 








What Horse Pays Best to Breed? 

The Proper Sphere of the Modern Hackney. 
Show Jumpers. 

The American Trotting Horse. 

The Continental Harness Horse, 

Breeding Hunters. 

Shows and the Foreign Horse Trade. 

How to Drive a Tandem. 

The Ground Ash Papers.—XXXIII. The Enthusiast. 


By Rorurran Hurst. 
The Derby. 
Trapping the Badger. 
The River Bann. 
International Golf. 
Croquet—Old and New. 
Partridge Rearing. 
The Tourist Trophy Race. 





“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, price 
6d. weekly; or it may be obtained direct from 
The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


WORKS BY 


The BISHOP of LONDON 


PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 
256 pages, cloth boards, 2s. 6d.; paper covers, 1s. 


The Call of the Father. 


The New Volume by the Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of London, includes the Addresses during the East London 
Mission, 1907, including the Answers given to the Questivns received by the 
Bishop. 

The issue of the Popular Edition in paper covers is limited, and after the 
stock is exhausted this volume will only be obtainable printed on superior 
paper, bound in cloth boards. 


The Mission of the Spirit. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


This Volume contains the full text of the Addresses during the North 
London Mission, including the Answers given to the Questions received by 
the Bishop. 


The Gospel in Action. 
Grouped under the following heads :— 
THE WEST END MISSION. ADDRESSES TO WOMEN AND CIRLS., 
ADDRESSES TO MEN. SERMONS ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS. 
336 pages crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. Second Edition. 


OTHER WORKS OF THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 


THE AFTERGLOW OF A/|GOOD SHEPHERDS. Being 
GREAT REIGN. Fifth Edition. Addresses delivered to those pre- 











Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s, 64. 


BANNERS of the CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE FAITH OF CHURCH 
AND MATION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


THE MEN WHO CRUCIFY 
CHRIST. A Course of Lent 
Lectures. Fifth Edition. Crown 


8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


FRIENDS OF THE MASTER. 
A Sequel to “Men who Crucify 
Christ.” Sixth Fdition. Crown 
8vo, art linen boards, 1s. 6d. 








ring for Holy Orders at the 
lergy School, Leeds. 18mo, art 
linen boards, Is. 6d. 


MESSENGERS, WATCHMEN, 
AND STEWARDS. Being Three 
Addresses delivered to Clergy at 
Loughton. Second Edition. 18mo, 
cloth, ls, 6d. 


UNDER THE DOME. A Volume 
of Selected Sermons on Special 
Occasions. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


WORK IN GREAT CITIES. 
Six Lectures on Pastoral Theology 
delivered in the Divinity School, 
Cambridge. Fourth Edition, Cr. 
8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., Ltd, 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, Lonpoy, E.C.; & 44 VICTORIA ST., S.W. 
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Messrs. 


Hutchinson 


and Co.’s New List 











Queen Hortense 
And her Friends 


By I. A. TAYLOR 


Author of “ Queen Henrietta Maria,” &c. 


In 2 vols. cloth gilt and gilt top, 24s. 
net. Illustrated with 24 Full-page Plates 
and 2 Photogravure Portraits 


« Her narrative is throughout interest- 
ing. Our readers must take our word 
for it that if they are in search of 
entertainment they cannot do better 
than resort to these volumes.”—Outlook. 





Extinct Birds 


By the Hon. 
WALTER ROTHSCHILD, M.P. 


An attempt to write in one volume a 
short account of those birds which have 
become extinct in historical times; to 
which are added a few which are almost 
extinct, or which may be considered 
extinct. 

To be issued shortly. 
In imperial 4to (15 by 11), handsomely 
bound, £25 net 

With 45 magnificent Coloured Plates 
(embracing 63 subjects) from Paintings 
executed expressly for the Work from an 
Unique Collection of Specimens made 
and reproduced at very great cost, and 
with other Dlustrations 
The Edition is limited to 280 Copies 

for Sale, 





ON FRIDAY NEXT 


Queens of Beauty 


And their Romances 


By W. WILLMOTT DIXON 


With 2 Photogravure Plates and 24 
other Full-page Portraits, in 2 vols., 
buckram gilt and gilt top, 24s. net 


In this book Mr. Willmott Dixon relates 
the histories of some of the most beautiful 
and witty Englishwomen. The book is 
written in such a form that each life- 
story is connected with its successor, 
and the volumes form a graphic accoun 
of the wit and beauty of two centuries. 





READY IMMEDIATELY. 


COMMANDER PEARY’S 
NEAREST THE POLE 


A narrative of a great 
full of 


and privations, 


achievement 


thrilling situations, 


after extraordinary dangers 
with 80 Illustrations, 


selected from a large collection of Photographs taken by the author 





An Important Work on the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance 


The Allies 


By Major-Gen. Sir HENRY 


COLVILE, K.C.M.G., &c. 
Author of “The Work of the IXth 
Division” 
In 1 vol., cloth gilt and gilt top 
With Frontispiece, 16s. net 
“A soldier’s summing-up of the value 
to us of the Japanese Alliance. It is a 
healthy corrective to the over-laboured 
deductions of other writers. Sir Henry 
Colvile performs a national service in 
exposing the machinations of which 
Shanghai is the centre.”— World. 


| 
| 
} 


An Important and Timely Work 


The 
Unveiled East 


By F. A. McKENZIE 
Author of “ From Tokyo to Tiflis ” 


In 1 vol., buckram, gilt top, 12s. net 
With 29 Illustrations and 3 Maps 


“Mr. McKenzie has written a book 
fascinating in its interest and invalu- 
able for its new information and its 
implied warnings.”—Daily Express. 





The Problem of 
National Defence 


By Major CHARLES ROSS, 
D.8.O. 
Author of “ Representative Government 
and War” 


In cloth gilt, 12s. net 

“ Major Ross is probably the first mili- 
tary writer who has as yet had the 
courage to grapple with the most 
complex question of the day. As a work 
on strategy and on the art of war 
generally the work is of very great 
interest, it is well worth reading, and 
is a valuable contribution to the military 
literature of the day.” 

— United Service Gazette. 





HUTCHINSON’S NEW 6/- 


NOVELS 





THIRD EDITION 


A Dull Girl’s 
Destiny 


By Mrs. BAILLIE-REYNOLDS 


JUST READY 


Hate of Evil 


By KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN 
Author of “ Barbara West,” &c. 


ON TUESDAY NEXT 


Love at Arms 


By RAFAEL SABATINI 


Author of 
“The Trampling of the Lilies,” &. 





The Toll Bar 
By J. E. BUCKROSE 


“The plot of this capital novel is as 
well constructed as any we have recently 
come across. All we can do is to recom- 
mend the novel very heartily to any 
who like a well-conceived and well- 
managed story written with artistic 
feeling and a true grasp of character.” 

—Bookman. 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


A Thoroughbred 


in Training 
By C. C. and E. M. MOTT 


“There is in the book a breezy sense 
of the open air, a stirring vitality 
not only of scene but of character that 
are attractive and admirable... The 
story, too, is eminently readable.” 

—Standard. 





The Coward in 
Eden 


By VINCENT BROWN 


“A powerful study, well constructed, 
well written, and skilful in maintaining 
a certain impressive effect of constantly 
growing intensity in its development. 
The book can scarcely fail to attract 
and please.”—Scotsman. 





London: HUTCHINSON and CO., 34, 35, and 


36 Paternoster Row. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


THE 


POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


Edited by Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, D.Litt., 
REGINALD LANE POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 


In TWELVE VOLUMES demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. each volume. 
A NEW VOLUME IS JUST PUBLISHED. 


VOL. VII.—FROM THE ACCESSION OF 
JAMES I. TO THE RESTORATION (1603-1660), 


By F. C. MONTAGUE, M.A., Astor Professor of History in 
University College, London. With 3 Maps. 7s. 6d. net. 


and 





The New Volume will be Ready on Tuesday next. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 


A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad. 
FOR THE YEAR 1906.  8vo, 18s. 


HIS GRACE THE STEWARD AND 
TRIAL OF PEERS: a Novel Inquiry into a Special Branch of Constitu- 
tional Government founded entirely upon Original Seurces of Information, 
and extensively upon hitherto unprinted materials. By L. W. Vernon 
Harcourt. 8vo, 16s, net. 

*,* The first part of this book contains a history of the origin and develop- 
ment of the Stewardship of England. The position and functions of this (so- 
called) first great officer of State are considered in detail. The second part 
deals with the judicium parium, and its application in England to the trial of 
peers of the realm. The development of the principle is traced from early 
times down to the reign of Henry VIII.; when by means, it is contended, of 
deliberate forgery the Court of the Steward of England had become an estab- 
lished institution. The whole work is based upon original documents, of 
which many have never before been petated. 


GONTRASTS IN SOCIAL PROGRESS. 
By Epwarp Parson Tenner, A.M., sometime President of Colorado 
College. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

*,* The classified facts and authorities presented in this volume have been 
gathered in many years as a contribution towards the practical settlement of 
certain questions in comparative religion, mainly in application of the principle 
of natural selection and the gurvival of the fittest to the five great religions, 
or systems of moral philosophy, that have sprung up and gained wide sway 
over vast populations of different nationalities. 











A NEW VOLUME OF 
THE WESTMINSTER LIBRARY. 
A SERIES OF MANUALS FOR CATHOLIC PRIESTS AND STUDENTS. 


Edited by the Right Rev. Mgr. BERNARD WARD, President of St. 
Edmund's College, and the Rev. HERBERT THURSTON, 8.J. 


THE HOLY EUCHARIST. Py the Right Rev. 
Joun Ournsant HeDLey, Bikey ¢ of Bowport. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 





MYSTICAL FELLOWSHIP: the Science of 


Christliness. A Catholic Eirenicon from the Exponents of the Mystical 
Gospel of Brotherliness, Compiled by Ricuarp pe Bary. Crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d. net. 


*,* This is a Practical Manual of the Mystical Interpretation of the Catholic 
Faith in those great essentials in which most Christians are commonly agreed, 
Uxtracts are given from the various mystical writers, arranged under subject 
headings. 


A NEW VOLUME OF 
TEXT-BOOKS OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY, 
Edited by Sir WILLIAM RAMSAY, K.C.B., F.R.S, 


STEREOCHEMISTRY. By A. W. Srewarr, D.Sc., 


Carnegie Research Fellow, Lecturer on Stereochemistry in University 
College, London. With 87 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


INVESTIGATION ON THE THEORY OF 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESS. By 8. FE. Suerrarp, D.Se.(Lond.), 
1851 Exhibition Scholar of University College, London, and C. E. Kennera 
Mees, D.Se.(Lond.) With 65 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


TWO NEW NOVELS, 


NONE so PRETTY: 


A Story of Emoticons. 


By the Author of “A Discrepant World,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The ENLIGHTENMENT of OLIVIA 
By L. B. WALFORD. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

















MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S List. 


MEMOIRS OF THE 


COMTESSE DE BOIGNE 


1781-1814. With Portrait, 1 vol., 10s. net, 


** This book is the book of the moment in Paris, and there i 
should be so in this country. For it is the most vivacious, most Ketaan ats 3 
interesting collection of memoirs which has been given to the world i. most 
tims. There rs not a page which should be missed. From cover to cover A. ten 
is packed with wit and observation, and as a picture and a history o e 
wonderjul years it is of enthralling interest.”—Datty TeLearara, YS thors 


THE GREATNESS AND 
DECLINE OF ROME, 


By GUGLIELMO FERRERO. 2 vols., 17s. net, 


“An event in our academic world. The width and acuteness of Ferrero 
study of the period, and his special point of view, are very striking. i 
studies of Cesar and the other leading figures are interesting and novel.” “ 
— Outlook, 


THE WORLD’S HISTORY: 


A Survey of Man's Record, 
Edited by Dr. H. F. HELMOLT. 
Vol. V._SOUTH-EASTERN AND EASTERN EUROPE. 
Cloth, 15s. net ; half-leather, 21s. net. 


WILD FLOWERS OF THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


Illustrated and Written by H. ISABEL ADAMS, F.L.s. 


Revised by J. E. BAGNALL, ALLS. With 75 Plates in Colour, 1 vol. dito, 
30s. net. 


“‘No country-house library can be really regarded as complete without a 
copy.” —Stundard, 


A GUIDE to MODERN COOKERY 
By A. ESCOFFIER, of the Carlton Hotel. 1 vol., 


“ The ordinary good plain cook will discover something worth learning on 
every page. The book is a comprehensive one as well as a Simple one, It 
should be in every house.”—Pa!l Mall Gazette. 


ECLIPSE AND O’KELLY., 
By THEODORE ANDREA COOK, M.A., F.S.A., 


Author of “‘A History of the Turf.” Profusely Illustrated, 1 vol. crown Sto, 
£1 1s. net. Also an Edition de Luxe, limited to 100 copies, £3 3s. net 
*,.* The first complete history of ‘ Eclipse’ and his owners, the Duke ot 
( ‘umbe rland, Mr. Wildman, Dennis O’Ke silly, and Andrew 0’ Kelly. 


Preanestue or 7 chase important works on application. 








12s. 6d. net. 








THE NOVELS OF THE ‘DAY. 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of “Paul,” 


THE HOUSE OF DEFENCE. 


“Will probably be the most widely read and 





6/- 


discussed novel of the 




















season.”’—'ruth. 
By W. DE MORGAN, Author of “ Joseph Vance,” 
ALICE-FOR-SHORT. 6/- 
By MARGARET L. WOODS, Author of “Sons of 
the Sword,” 
THE INVADER. 6/- 
** Interesting, exciting, well designed, well constructed, well written.” 
By ISRAEL ZANGWILL, Author of “Ghetto 
Tragedies,” 
GHETTO COMEDIES. 6/- 
With 4 Coloured Illustrations. 
“A fitting pendant to his ‘Ghetto Tragedies." Of singular and 
engrossing interest.”—Spectator. 
By FMMA BROOKE. Author of “ A Superfiuous 
Woman,” 
SIR ELYOT OF THE WOODS. 6/- 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY, Author of “The Man 
of Property,” 
THE COUNTRY HOUSE. "2*.....; 6/- 
“A distinguished and remarkable piece of work.’’"—Morning Post. 
By H. N. DICKINSON, Author of “Things that 
are Czesar’s,” : 
KEDDY: A STORY OF OXFORD. 6/- 
“This is the REAL Oxford.’’—Standard. 
By BARONESS VON HUTTEN, Author of “ Pam,” 





OUR LADY OF THE saan. , Al 
** A story to linger over and to remember.”—Daily Telegraph. oat San 





LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


London: WM. HEIN ‘EMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


— 


The Book by a Famous Author which has given rise to so 
great a diversity of opinion among the critics. 


VACHELL’S “HER SON.” e- 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


The WORLD. PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


“An original, curious, and interesting plot wovenof| «Dorothy Fairfax is unutterably stupid.” 
a great-hearted and great-souled woman’s love.” 











DAILY TELEGRAPH. DAILY MAIL. 
“Its sentiment, strong yet delicate and appealing, 
never degenerates into sentimentality.” 
COUNTRY LIVFe£. 
“Mr. Vachell has given a woman to the race that MORNING LEADER. 


makes us proud of what modern education and civili- 
sation can effect. It is a book for the young men| “How false, how artificial is the underlying con- 


and women of England,” ception of Life.” 


“*Her Son’ has the same faults of sentimentality 
which marred ‘The Hill,’” 








PILGRIMAGE. 


A New Novel by C. E. LAWRENCE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 








—_—_— 


This is not a novel with a purpose, other than that of interesting the reader; but in its course it 
touches upon a good many of the problems which confront humanity and makes some attempt at answering 
them. It is the story of an idealist face to face with the realities of a life lived for the sake of duty, and 
illustrates the penalties suffered and compensations gained in consequence and reward. From the beginning 
to the happy ending it appeals to the mind and imagination. It is, in the words of Mr. Horace A. Vachell, 
who read the manuscript, **amazingly well written” and ‘‘on the side of the angels.” 





Ready June i1th._—A New Novel by the Author of “INTO THE HIGHWAYS AND 
HEDGES,” &c. 


THE BURNING TORCH. sy miss monrrésor. 6s. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR JAMES GRAHAM, 1792-1861. 


First Lord of the Admiralty in the Ministries of Lord Grey and Lord Aberdeen, and Home Secretary in the Administration of Sir 
Robert Peel. Edited by CHARLES STUART PARKER, Editor of “ Life of Sir Robert Peel.” With Portraits and other Illustra 
| Ready next week ~ 











tions, 2 vols. demy Svo, 24s. net. 


SMALL HOLDINGS. 


Their Origin, Possibilities, and Prospects. By L. JEBB. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
*.* Two Chapters, viz.: those (i.) on the WORKING OF THE ACT OF 1902, 1s. net, and (ii.) HOW LANDLORDS 
CAN CREATE SMALL HOLDINGS, 6d. net, are published as separate pamphlets. 


The EARL OF ONSLOW, in the House of Lords, on April 25th, said :—* Their Lordships should read the evidence of Miss Jebb, 
who had visited all the counties of England on the question of smal! holdings.” 








FIRST PRINCIPLES IN POLITICS | EUROPE AND THE TURKS. 








By W. 8. LILLY, Author of ‘* The Great Enigma.” Demy 8vo The Cause and Cure of the Trouble in the Balkan Peninsula, 
A New and Cheaper Edition with a New Introductory Chapter. By NOEL BUXTON, sometime MP. Crown  8vo, 
os. net. 2s. 6d. net. 
THE LICENSED TRADE nine tc Mons pe 
s 


An Independent Survey. By EDWIN A. PRATT, Author of GEORGE CANNING & HIS TIMES 


“Licensing and ‘lemperance in Sweden, Norway, and A Political Study. By J. A. R. MARRIOTT, With Portrait, 





Denmark,” “ British Canals,” &c. Large crown Svo, 5s. net. large crown Svo, 2s. 6d. net. 


JOIIN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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BLACKWOODS' _ BOOKS. 





THE DAFT DAYS, 


By NEIL 


MUNRO. 


‘*A book which stands out head and shoulders above the vast majority of this 
year’s novels as a work of sheer art, patient, conscientious, deliberate, inspired,” 


THIS IS THE LONDON VERDICT ON 


THE DAFT DAYS. 


6s. 


“*The Daft Days’ contains much of the best work that the author has hitherto produced......Vindicates 
once more his right to the high place in the ranks of living writers which his previous books had secured for 


him.”—GLasGow HERALD. 


“ It deserves to be a little classic—this story, full of good writing, and smiles, and right feeling.” 


—A. T. QUILLER-Coucn. 





THIRD EDITION (20th Thousand). 


THE MYSTICS. 


By Mrs. KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON, 


3S. 





THE LONGEST JOURNEY. 


By E. M. FORSTER. 6s. 





THIRD EDITION. 


CAPTAIN DESMOND, V.c. 


By M. DIVER. 6s. 





SECOND EDITION. 


WHEN HALF GODS GO. 


By JESSIE AINSWORTH DAVIS. 6s. 


BLIND MOUTHS. 


By BETH ELLIS. 6s. 





PEGGOTTS; or, The Indian 
Contingent. 
By MARGARET PATERSON. 6s. 





NOW READY. 


THE CARDINAL’S SECRET. 


By GARRETT MILL. 6s. 





| 


NOW READY. 


THE RETURN OF THE 
EMIGRANT. 


By LYDIA MILLER MACKAY. 6s. 





THE SEASON’S SUCCESS. 


THIRD EDITION READY, 
Mrs. 


SELLAR’S 
RECOLLECTIONS AND 


IMPRESSIONS. 


With 8 Portraits, ros. 6d. net. 





A CENTURY OF INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT. 


By HECTOR MACPHERSON, Author of “Books to Read and How to Read Them.” 


6s. net. 





THE GLOBULAR JOTTINGS OF GRISELDA. 


By E. DOUGLAS 
“Lightly and brightly written throughout.”—Scotsman. 


HUME. tos. net. 





Ki B L A C K W O O D i for JUNE contains 





The Green Curve. 
The Old and the New in Japan. By the Eart or Rowatpsmar. 
Black Ramsay of Hanau. By A. T. S. Gooprick. 


A Subaltern of Horse.—Book I., Chaps. 4-6. 
By the Author of “‘ On the Heels of De Wet.” 


Ode to One of the Old Indian Troopships now lying up as 
a Coal Hulk. By J. K. 


Kashgaria. By Davip Fraser. 


By “Ove Lvux-Ore.” 





Leaves from an Old Country Cricketer’s Diary.—II. 


Yusuf. By Uxars. 
Sham and Super-Sham. By Z. 
Musings without Method. 

The Colonial Conference—A Spoiled Occasion—Mr. Birrell’s 


Seconti Failure—The Needs of Oxford—A French Critic on Ben 
Jonson. 
The Working of an Austrian General Election. 
National Dangers and Commercial Dogmas. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and 


SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


— 
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